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ERE and there in a large commu- 
nity we may find a man of fine 
capabilities of intellect and unusual ex- 
cellences of character, who lives in quiet 
reserve, and prefers to live thus. He 
enjoys his home and the circle of friends 
that gather about him, and shows little 
desire for the honors of fame that the 
great majority of men earnestly and 
laboriously seek. He is conscious of his 
intrinsic worth and satisfied with the 
esteem that those who have the privilege 
of his friendship are glad to show. Such 
a man was Lester A. Roberts. 

The temperament of Mr. Roberts was 
even and uniform; the mental was dis- 
tinctly shown, rendering him sensitive 
in feeling and quick in response, but 
the other elements of physical constitu- 
tion were his in such degree that his 
brain and nervous system were sustained 
amply, and so balanced or compensated 
his mental functions that he was remark- 
ably free from excitability. He was a 
practical man in his intellectual view of 
matters. A fine memory aided his dis- 
position to observe and rendered him 
well informed on subjects of general 
interest. His reasoning powers were 
also well developed, so that he was a 
ready man in the discussion of a given 
subject, and always expressed himself in 
clear and definite terms. 

As the portrait shows, his head was 
developed finely in the upper region, 
imparting to his character qualities of 
integrity, steadfastness, sympathy, def- 
erence, kindness and cheerfulness. He 
rarely suggested anything of a depress- 
ing, gloomy or disparaging nature, but 
looked at the bright and pleasant side, 
and had a peculiar gift, as it were, of 
suggesting ways and means for relief in 
circumstances of difficulty or embar- 
rassment. He had power, therefore, to 
meet emergencies, and never, so far as 
we know, felt himself unequal to an oc- 
casion. His back head was fully devel- 
oped, hence his fondness for home and 
domestic life—for the friendly intimacies 


LESTER A, ROBERTS. 


that belong to permanent social con” 
nections. 

One of his long-time friends lately 
said: ‘‘ His head, face and character, as 
the writer has known him for half a 


century, evinces character such as his. 


best friends admire, and he neither de- 
served nor had an enemy. He was a 
man of talent and worth, and of uncom- 
mon harmony of character.” 

After leaving school he was for a time 
in a country store with his Uncle Hiram 
Roberts. Later he taught in the public 
school of Bloomfield, during one winter, 
and when about twenty-two years old he 
went to North Carolina, as many other 
New England schoolmasters did; but 
returning, was for a while clerk in the 
Court of Probate for Hartford county. 

The idea of entering the legal profession 
atone time seems to have occupied his 
mind, as he spent a short time at Albany 
reading law, but did not continue long at 
this, although, as he often remarked, he 
then obtained enough insight in the law 
to be in after years of service in many 
ways, especially when, as so often hap- 
pened, friends came to him for advice 
as to what ought to be done in business af- 
fairs. After leaving the office of the Pro- 
bate judge in Hartford, he entered the em- 
ploy of Fowler & Wells as cashier in 1851, 
remaining for about twenty years, when 
he became connected as a partner in the 
widely known map publishing firm of 
Messrs. Colton & Co., and the litho- 
graphic firm of Colton, Zahn & Roberts. 

In1885 he retired from active busi- 
ness connections, but continued to be 
interested in many things of import- 
ance to society. He early showed a 
disposition to literary composition, and 
from time to time contributed to the 
press articles of value in practical lines. 
He was fond of research, and had 
accumulated a large store of informa- 
tion that was available to all who sought 
his advice. Few men in Brooklyn, 
where he resided for many years, were 
more trusted for wise and safe counsel 
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in any matter involving important in- 
tereststhan Mr. Roberts He was kind 
and cheerful, of a temper remarkably 
even, quick in perception, sharp in dis 
crimination, decided in the expression 
of Gpinion, yet calm, considerate and 
gentle. He was, as a man of affairs in 
the great mart of America, as little in 
fluenced by selfishness as a man could 
well be,,and succeed in his enterprises. 
Indeed, he enjoyed the successof others, 
and was happy if his help contributed 
toward their success in any way. 

Mr. Roberts interest in matters of a 
humanitarian nature was always ac- 
tive. He was a close observer of nature, 
and prompt to glean a useful fact or 
suggestion wherever he might be. Af- 
ter leaving the old house of Fowler & 
Wells, he continued to show an affect- 
ion for the special work that house 
represented, and was always available 
were his advice or cooperation de- 
sirable. When the stock company was 
formed he at once became a stockholder, 
and was elected one of the five trustees, 
in which relation he remained until the 
close of his life. The following reso- 
lution was adopted at the late meeting of 
of the directors of the company, and 
expresses the sentiment of all connected 
with its affairs. 
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‘*Ata meeting of the Trustees of the 
Fowler & Wells Company, held April 
14, 1891, it was resolved that the follow- 
ing record be entered upon the minutes : 


‘*The death of Mr. Lester A. Roberts de- 
prives the company of a friend and co- 
operator whose influence for the perpetua- 
tion and extension of the special work that 
it had undertaken was ever felt as a support 
and encouragement. Having been many 
years personally associated with the busi- 
ness of Fowler & Wells, and a corporator of 
the joint stock company, formed in 1884, 
and one of the trustees from its first organ- 
ization he was of necessity identified with 
the success and progress of the special work 
that belonged to the company by general 
recognition. 

‘*A gentleman of wide intellectual views, 
ready sympathy, varied experience and rare 
practical acumen, his voice and presence 
were deemed of high value wherever they 
were known. 

‘* We can not but express our deep regret 
at his removal from earth because of the 
positive loss that we thus sustain, and we 
feel that thissense of loss enables us the 
better to convey to the members of his be- 
reaved family our sympathy for themin a 
death that has takena father and friend, 
whose nobility of character made him a rare 
example of manhood.” 

EDITOR. 





STUDIES 


FROM LAVATER, 


THE VOICE. 


se 


HE heart” says Lavater, ‘‘is the 

soul of the voice. How changed 
the voice of athoughtless man after he has 
learnedtothink.” The voice indicates the 
physical and mental tone and power, and 
the heart’s best inclinations modulate 
and inspire the voice. Certain voices 
and foreheads are found together. A 
close observer hearing a voice in the 
dark will often form a correct idea of 
the forehead of the speaker. The soul’s 
nobility or majesty, candor or cordialty, 
gravity or serenity, speak forth in the 
voice, and are revealed on the face. 
Every affection hasitstone. Allshades 


of sorrow, variations of ioy, all changes 
of passion are expressed in the voice. 
The face and manners of a stranger at- 
tract or repel—but the voice tells us 
more unerringly whether we may ap- 
proach or retire. “A clear voice,” says 
Lavater, ‘‘betokens a clear mind.” 
Sweetness, sympathy, sensibility, harsh- 
ness, haughtiness, come to us through 
the voice. When the voice and face do 
not agree, the sweetness and gentleness 
are only assumed. Nature never joins 
a really sweet voice with a harsh coarse 
face. Nor do we find a belligerent 
tongue with a beneficent face. Time and 
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sorrow change the face of a friend that 
we have not seen for years. Meeting 
suddenly in the street, we say, 1 do not 
recall your face, but I know your voice. 
Densest of all memories the voice of one 
we have loved and lost. 

‘*The muscular system is represented 
by a rich, full rounded voice—the bony 
and brainy system by a strong energetic 
voice.” A chattering, senseless voice 
show a vegetative system, a thin sharp 
nasal voice an unamiable or impover- 
ished condition. Rev. Mr. Milburn 
the blind chaplain of Congress, is a 
very excellent judge of character, 
and he judges by tne voice. Plain 
faces may seem to him beautiful, with 
a sweet and kindly voice. In talk- 
ing with him all pretensions seem 
laid aside, and each one feels like 
acting and being only one’s natural 
and better self. Culture changes 
and improves the voice. The best 
singers have three gifts of voice, 
**the soul, the science, the perform- 
ance.” Loud voices are never the 
most agreeable or most audible. A 
great tragedian says: ‘‘ The truesec 
ret of the audible penetrating voice, 
is articulation, a clear delineation of 
each syllable in every word.” The 
man who bawls an extra in the street 
is loud enough, but we do not hear 
what he says. Few of the louder 
street cries are distinct. The plain- 
est are not very intelligible. 

Perhaps ‘‘ Horseruddeesh, horse 
ruddeesh, strawberrees, strawber- 
rees,” are the most so. Most street 
ecriers and car conductors cut and 
clip the words or swallow the sylla- 
bles, and many of the rest of us 
are very careless in contracting and 
half uttering the most common 
words. 

Boys at school sometimes acquire a 
‘‘speak up loud” voice, that is quite 
disagreeable and hard to correct as a 
public speaker in after years. Controll- 
ing the voice indirectly controls the 
temper. Screaming atchildren as if they 





wrre deaf, to reprove or improve them. 
is a disgrace to any parent or guardian. 
It causes an irritability and coarseness 
of manners, ruining thesensitive child’s 
refined nature and brutalizing the 
coarser one. Noman is ever quite so 
happy or noble for having been 
screamed at when a child. A skillful 
intelligent talker will adapt his voice to 
the pers n to whom he is talking; the 
voice will thus win its way when all 
else fails. 





A. 8. HARMCUNIOUS FEATURES AND REFINED, 


LAUGHTER. 

There is much expression in laughter. 
‘*A clear mellow laugh,” says Lavater, 
‘* shows harmony and nobility of charac 
ter.” The suppressed chuckling laugh 
shows a secretive or cunning nature. 
A sharp shrill laugh may denote a com- 
mon and unbalanced mind and an ex- 
citable temperament. A melancholy 
laugh is more depressing than a ‘‘ good 
honest groan.” A rudeshortloud laugh 
shows an unfeeling brutal nature. 
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Most of us do not laugh enough or look 
enough at the mirthful side of things. 





BEAUTIFUL HAIR, ESTHETIC QUALITY. 


Even misfortune and disappointment 
may have their cheerful side. 

The cheeriest things should be gath- 
ered and keptand brought just when the 
tired family get to- 
gether at the table or 
fireside. Something 
‘really funny” that 
has been read or 
heard or seen is bet- 
ter than a detailed 
account of the morn- 
ing’s headacheon tlie 
night's neuralgia or 
Bridget’s unbearable 
blunders. A bundle 
of household miser 
ies is too often col 
lected and brought 
out at the table. 
Fault-finding will 
keep until after- 
wards, after a pleas- 
ant hearty,— just as 
well if some of it is 
forgotten. Let no 
bad news, no un- 
pleasant word be ever 
spoken at the table. 
Pleasant words at the 
table, and a hearty 
laugh cultivate happiness and health, 
and lengthen life. 





Here ts the faceof A. S., asick Brook- 
lyn artist, whose face and voice har- 
monize. Wherever she goes there is a 
touch of brightuess. The face shows a 
wonderful eye for color, her voice has 
an ever changing flexibility, her laugh 
a mellow sweetness. Getuineness and 
sincerity are heard in every tone and 
seen in every action. 

THE HAIR. 

There is much character in the color 
and texture of the hair #1 d also in the 
manner of wearing it. Lavater says, 
from the elasticity of the hair, deduc- 
tions may well certain!y be made to the 
elasticity of the character. The dark- 
haire! races are, physically, the 
strongest, but less end. wed intellec- 
tually than the fair-haired. ‘* White, 
tende:, weak har,” says Lavater, 
‘‘always denotes a delicate, irritable, or 
rather a timid, easily oppressed organiza- 
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COARSE, ROUGH HAIR. OBSTINATE. 


tion.” ‘lhe black and curly will never 
be found on the delicate, tender medul- 


















































lary head. The inhabitants of the Isth- 
mus of Darien are said to have milk- 
white hair. Those who work in copper 
mines are said to have green hair. 
‘**The lighter shades,” says Dr. Simms 
the close observer and traveler, ‘are 
met with chiefly in mountainous 
regions, and the darker in warm, low- 
lying countries. I have seen more fair- 
haired children in the mountains of 
California than in any other part of the 
world.” Light hair is common in 
Sweden and in the Highlands of Scot- 
land. Many an Irish maiden has more 
luxuriant hair than the English or 
Scotch. In the higher Alps red hair is 
common. At the foot of those moun- 
tains black is the predominant color. 
Among ourselves red hair is thought to 
be an evidence of quick temper; this 
may be sometimes true, but how many 
red-haired persons we know who are 
very amiable and gentle, and who have 
great intensity of feeling and purity of 
character? Auburn hair is indicative 
of a kindly and sympathetic nature. 
Fine brown hair is found only with 
persons of excellent minds‘and generally 
of intellectual tendencies. Beautiful 
golden hair is rarely seen in persons of 
gross and sensual natures. We asso- 
ciate golden and auburn locks with re- 
fined and cultivated and noble natures, 
Glossy black hair inclined to be wavy, 
evinces keen perceptions and often a 
cautious, secretive nature. Persons 
with straight hair have usually in their 
bodies straight lines and angles, and 
they are apt to go straight in walking. 
They are usually honest and reliable. 
If the hair is very coarse they are 
irritable and sometimes stupid. 

Curly black hair, with blue eyes and 
fair skin, indicates an excellent mind 
and good moral tendencies. ‘* The black 
in the hair depends upon the presence 
of iron; the lighter colors have more 
sulphur. Black-haired men can work 
in iron without injurious consequences, 
whereas the blood of light-haired per- 
sons has so little affinity for this metal 
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that handling it too much produces dis- 
ease from the intinitesimal particles in - 
sinuating themselves into their sys- 
tems.’’ Coarse hair indicates strength 
and courage; fine, shows weakness of 
physique and vivacity. The wild boar 
will turn upon a dozen hunters; the 
lion will attack a whole herd of ele- 
phants. These animals’ strong coarse 
hair is connected with physical strength 
and courage. Animals with soft, fine 
hair like the deer and rabbit are timid, 
and flee at the first approach of danger. 
Hair growing low down on the fore- 
head is evidence of a good constitution 
and long lived ancestry. A peak down 
the centre of the forehead shows honesty 
of purpose, excellent observing powers 
and often afractious temper. In Andrew 
Jackson this peak was well marked. 
Some families inherit a weakness of 
cutaneous blood circulation, causing an 
early loss of hair. A hard hat pressing 
on the veins which return the blood of 
the scalp causes a feverish action in the 
integument of the head, causing the 
hair to fall. Smoking tobacco often 
causes baldness, the nerves of the skin 
being paralyzed by the fumes curling 
round the head day after day continu- 
ally. 

Clothing affects the features, says an 
eminent physiognomist. ‘‘ Climate 
makes smooth or shrivels and dries the 
skin. Varieties of food feed various 
features. Pork nourishes the sides of 
the lower parts of the face ; beef puffs 
out the cheeks and rounds the nose; 
vegetables feed the eyes and their 
surroundings ; while the grain cereals 
nourish the forehead and brains. Edu- 
cation gives sparkle to the eyes and de- 
finiteness to the nose; it lines out the 
forehead, eyelids and lips, sweeps off the 
cobwebs of passion and introduces sym- 
metry and harmony.” 

These views are somewhat fanciful it 
must be admitted, yet have enough of 
truth in them to challenge more than 
our passing consideration. 

LYDIA M. MILLARD. 
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CHARLES CALDWELL. 


The readers of the Sketches in the JOURNAL 
for 1891 may be pleased to know that the vol- 
umes for 1890 contain Sketches that were 
devoted to the eminent discoverer of the sci- 
ence and his immediate followers in Europe. 
The present article and those that follow in 
the series will be confined to its promulgators 
in America. Cc. F. W. 





R. CHARLES CALDWELL was 

the oldest American phrenologist, 

and gave the first courses of lectures on 
that subject ever given in America. 

Charles Caldwell was born May 14, 
1772, in Caswell county, in that part of 
the territory of North Carolina which 
was afterward taken to form a part of 
Tennessee. He always claimed to bea 
native of Tennessee. Dr. Lunsford P. 
Yandell, editor of the Louisville Medical 
News, and who died early in 1884, wrote 
brief sketches entitled ‘‘ Recollections of 
the Medical Society of Tennessee,” 
among which was a sketch of Dr. Cald- 
well, one of the members. From that 
and other sources, and from my own 
recollection of the man, I have gleaned 
much interesting matter. Dr. Yandell 
says of him: ‘‘ He, of all men, whose 
names are connected with the Medical 
Society of Tennessee, from first to last, 
has filled the largest space in the public 
mind.” 

A most prolific writer, a teacher 
known for more than half a century, 
connected during a period of thirty years 
with two of the largest medical schools in 
the United States--no name in the pro- 
fession, probably since the timeof Rush, 
was, in his day, mentioned oftener by 
medical men than Caldwell, or was more 
familiar in the ears of the people. Al- 
ways in controversy, advocating some 
doctrine which was generally discred- 
ited, or opposing some system generally 
accepted by men, he was never lost to 
public sight. He died on the 7th of 
July, 1853, in the 82d year of his age. 
He was the youngest child of a very 


large family. His father, a native of 
Ireland (reported in New American Cy- 
clopedia as an Irish officer), said Dr. 
James Blythe, who was intimate with 
him, wasa very poor man, buta very, very 
pious man. From his infancy Charles 
was destined by his family to be a 
scholar. He early manifested a taste 
for learning, and made rapid progress 
in his studies. At the close of his 14th 
year, according to his own account of 
himself, he had got all that the schools 
of North Carolina, at that early day, 
could teach him, and became himself a 
teacher. Two years (till about 17 years 
old) he spent at the head of grammar 
schools, applying himself assiduously to 
the studies he was teaching to others. 
Yielding to the wishes of his family, he 
then, as he often related, took up the 
study of divinity, which he pursued un- 
til he was deemed qualified to become a 
licentiate. His examination before the 
presbytery and his sermon, met with ap- 
¢ probation, but his prayer was not quite 
satisfactory ; and when a grave elder 
asked him the question, ‘Charles, if 
you were called to two churches—one 
poor, but holding out a good prospect of 
usefulness ; the other rich, fashionable, 
but not so promising of good results 
from your labors; which call would 
you accept?” He declared promptly for 
the fat living. This answer defeated 
him, and disappointed his father’s hopes 
of his becoming a Presbyterian preacher. 
His own choice was law, but the oppo- 
sition* of his family decided him at last 
to select medicine. He always regarded 
this decision as one of the errors of his 
life. Medicine, he complained, cramped 





*It may seem strange that one with so much 
natural selfhood could be persuaded against his 
own wishes, but when we remember his circum- 
stances—youngest of a large family—his father a 
disciplinarian, and perhaps himself accustomed 
to be dictated to by the older children, we can 
better understand that a lad of seventeen years 
might be coerced against his wishes. 
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his mind, and restricted the exercise of 
faculties better adapted, as he thought, 
to another sphere of action. A year and 
a half he wasted reading a few medical 
books in the office of Dr. Harris, of 
Salisbury, without anatomical prepara- 
tions or any apparatus for illustration. 
In October, 1792, at the age of twenty, 
he repaired to the University of Penn- 
sylvania, at Philadelphia, then the 
largest city in the United States, and 
the seat of the leading medical school. 
The introductory lectures of the pro- 
fessors did not please him. Shippen’s, 





CHARLES CALDWELL. 
At the age of seventy-five. 


he said, was stolen from William Hun- 
ter, and besides were badly read ; Kuhn 
was a bad reader, and took all his lectures 
from Cullen; Hutchinson’s and Grif- 
fitts’s were not worth remembering ; 
Rush alone came up to his expectation. 
With his lecture he was so well pleased 
that he wrote an eulogistic notice of it 
for one of the papers of thecity. He 
became a favorite pupil with this great 
teacher, and was frequently a guest at 
his table. At the close of the winter 
term he engaged in the study of botany 
under Dr. Benjamin 8. Barton, of whom, 


[May 
it seems, he soon came to think no better 
than of most of his other teachers. Yel- 
low fever broke out in Philadelphia the 
ensuing summer, and on the recom- 
mendation of Dr. Rush he was ap- 
pointed an aid in the City Hospital, 
where his opportunities for studying that 
fatal disease were ample. 

The winter following he attended a 
second course of medical lectures in the 
University, and with such intensity of 
application that his health began to 
suffer, and he was glad to make an ex- 
cursion tothe country the ensuing vaca- 
tion, an opportunity for which was 
afforded him by the Whiskey Insurrec 
tion. He made a campaign into Penn- 
sylvania as surgeon of a regiment, and 
was thus brought, a second time, into 
contact with General Washington, who 
had taken command of the forces. Once 
before, at the head of a military escort, 
he had met the great chieftain in North 
Carolina, and for the first and last time 
in his life, as often declared, was unable 
to speak, so overwhelmed was he »y the 
noble presence of Washington. Oi these 

,interviews with the Father of his coun- 
try he always spoke with pride. Inthe 
course of the campaign an observation 
relating to therapeutics was forced upon 
him, which he deemed of so much value 
that he communicated it in a letter to his 
preceptor, Dr. Rush. It was the in- 
stantaneous cure, in his own person, of 
a fever, by getting drenched in a shower 
of rain. Dr. Rush deemed the case of 
sufficient importance to report it in his 
lectures the next winter, but neglected 
to give credit for it to his ambitious 
pupil. This led to an unhappy rupture 
between them; for in his thesis the 
next spring Caldwell alluded to this 
omission in terms which were offensive 
to Dr. Rush. The thesis, according to 
the custom of the day, was printed, and 
Dr. Rush saw the proof. In a revised 
copy, Caldwell, at the suggestion of the 
dean, had suppressed the obnoxious 
reference, but not until Rush had al- 
ready readit. The scene which ensued 
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in the faculty, as Dr. Caldwell described 
it, must have been a strange one. It 
ended in Rush’s refusing to sign his 
name to Caldwell’s diploma. As the 
quarrel drew to an end, Rush with 
warmth demanded of the candidate: 
‘*Sir, do you know who Iam, or who 
you are yourself, when you presume thus 
arrogantly to address me?” To which 
his no less irate pupil replied, as he was 
wont to relate it : ‘‘ Know you, sir? Oh, 
no; thatis impossible. But for myself, 
I was, this morning, Charles Caldwell ; 
but, indignant as I now am, I am Julius 
Ceesar, or one of his descendants.” 

In this mood he parted with his old 
friend, took a diploma lacking his name, 
and embarked in practice in the city of 
Philadelphia. A few months afterward 
a partial reconciliation was brought 
about between them, when he called 
upon Dr. Rush and obtained his signa- 
ture, his manner toward his old precep- 
tor being all the while, as he phrased it, 
ceremonious and haughty. 

Before his graduation Dr. Caldwell 
had become an author. His trans- 
lation from the Latin, of Blumen- 
bach’s Physiology, was passing through 
the press while he was still an under- 
graduate, and he had written copiously 
on quarantine and on the origin and 
nature of yellow fever. He had not 
to wait long for practice; but prac- 
tice did not satisfy the cravings of his 
ambition ; he aspired to be a teacher of 
medicine. To his old schoolmate, Dr. 
Blythe, he said, one day, pointing to the 
chair from which Dr. Rush was deliver- 
ing a lecture: ‘‘I shall not rest content 
till I occupy that chair.” He set about 
qualifying himself for it as soon as he 
graduated, and about the beginning of 
the present century began to deliver lec- 
tures to private classes, showing a talent 
that way which in a few years gave him 
a reputation co extensive with the coun- 
try from which students were drawn to 
Philadelphia. But his feud with Dr. Rush 
was never healed. He delighted in as- 
sailing the cherished theories of that 


popular instructor, and so incensed his 
students that on one occasion they hissed 
him in Dr. Cox’s lecture-room, and he 
was even threatened with personal vio- 
lence ; but he deigned no other notice of 
the indignity than to say: ‘‘I know of 
but three sorts of vermin that vent their 
spleen by hissing—a cat, a viper, and a 
goose—and I knew not till now that 
either of them infested this room.” 
Writing on many subjects, lectur- 
ing to his private classes on medicine, 
hygiene, medical jurisprudence, and 
natural history, and at the same time 
cultivating his practice, his life was one 
of unceasing industry. He delighted in 
the reputation of a bold practitioner. At 
that time his confidence in the curative 
power of medicines was truly enviable. 
Later in life his method of practice 
changed somewhat. Once, as he was in 
the habit of reporting, he averted an at 
tack of yellow fever by exciting in his 
patient an artificial cholera morbus. 
He was prompt in action as well as vig- 
orous, and was vain of the firmness of 
his nerves. He relates that in 1797 he 
was attacked with yellow fever. Dr. 
Physic and Dr. Rush attended him. 
When they were about to leave his room 
after examining his condition, he ad 
dressed to them what, fur a sick man, 
might be called an oration, begging them 
to ‘* sit in council on his case in his room, 
there by his bedside, and to speak on it 
precisely as they would, in both matter 
and manner, were they in another room 
beyond his hearing; for he wished to 
convince them, he added, on two points 
—that he knew some little about his own 
case, and that he had no dread of death. 
True, he was weak, ‘‘ but,’”’ he continued, 
‘*T have not a single feeling that speaks 
of death. Several cases, to all appear- 
ances much worse and more dangerous, 
have terminated favorably under my 
own treatment ; and should any circum- 
stance arise to render you doubtful re- 
specting the means to be employed, let. 
me know it, and I may very pcssibly 
suggest something from my own feeling 
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that may aid you io your decision. But 
having said this, let me add that what- 
ever suggestion I may make will be only 
a suggestion. To convince you that I 
have no dread of death, should my case 
become very threatening and in your 
opinion portend a fatal issue, withhold 
from me none of your apprehensions, 
but let me know the worst ; and when 
you make to me the most alarming dis- 
closure, do so with your finger on my 
pulse, and unless I judge deceptively of 
my firmness, you will find it unmoved.” 

But his firmness, his industry, the 
fine powers he was constantly display- 
ing as a writer and lecturer, all failed to 
secure him the place in the University 
of Pennsylvania, upon which his heart 
His quarrels with Rush made 
him many enemies. The number was 
augmented by a quarrel with Barton. 
He embarked with Rev. Samuel Stan- 
hope Smith, of Princeton, in a contro- 
versy about the unity of the human 
race, which brought upon him the dis- 
trust of the church. Strangely, the in- 
auguration of clinical teaching in Phila- 
delphia—a distinction to which he al- 
ways laid claim—made him, as he 
averred, new enemies. Rush died, and 
Barton, wholly unqualified for the du- 
ties of the chair, as Caldwell always af- 
firmed, succeeded him. Barton died in 
a few years, and Chapman was elected 
in his place. ‘‘If I had two reliable 
auxiliaries,” Dr. Caldwell often said 
with feeling, ‘‘I could have made my 
way in Philadelphia, but I had not even 
one.” 

But the time was approaching when 
new schools of medicine were to start 
up, far from Philadelphia. Dr. Cald- 
well was invited to one in the State of 
New York, and finally decided, in 1819, 
to accept a chair in Transylvania Uni- 
versity, the medical department of 
which his arguments with the trustees, 
had done much to create. His friends, 
he says, thought he was crazy when it 
came to be known that he was going to 
the backwoods of Kentucky on such an 


was set. 
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enterprise, and began to remind him 
that he had done well in Philadelphia. 
‘*Am I doing well,” he replied, ‘‘ when 
excluded by jealously and malice from 
that to which you know and have often 
said I am rightfully entitled? Am I 
doing well when I see others elevated by 
mere favoritism, to posts of distinction 
and profit, for which they are unquali- 
fied, while because I will not sue and 
play the sycophant for them, the door 
of those posts is forever barred against 
me, who have spent near twenty years 
in preparing myself for them, and who, 
as yourselves know and are ready to 
testify, am prepared for them? Nor do 
I care who knows that I thus speak of 
myself and others, because what I say is 
true, and neither detraction on one side 
nor false praise on the other.” 

A letter which he addressed to Dr. 
Samuel Brown, of Lexington, on the 
practicability and advantages of erect- 
ing a medical department in Transyl- 
vania University, was shown to Dr. 
Holley, the President, and on the crea- 
tion of the department, he was elected 
to a professorship in it. 

He made at the very beginning, in 
Lexington, the mistake which had given 
him so much trouble in his old home— 
the mistake of underrating: his asso- 
ciates. The soil into which he had come 
to sow the seeds of true medical science, 
in the first place seemed to him never to 
have undergone the slightest prepara- 
tion for such a purpose, and his collea- 
gues were no better. Indeed he said of 
the faculty which he had under his di- 
rection, that it was one of the most mis- 
erable that the Caucasian portion of the 
human family can well furnish or the 
human mind easily imagine. It con- 
sisted, besides himself, of Dr. Samuel 
Brown, Dr. B. W. Dudley, Dr. Wm. H. 
Richardson and James Blythe, D.D. 
They were all, except himself, untried as 
teachers, but it was not long before one 
of them at least, had eclipsed his own 
great reputation. Dr. Dudley soon rose 
to the first rank as a lecturer and sur- 
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geon. Dr. Brown was scholarly, at- 
tractive, gifted and elegant. Dr. Rich- 
ardson had a pleasant, forcible delivery, 
and stood high as a practitioner. Dr. 
Blythe was a learned divine, strong in 
his church, and was in possession of as 
large a store of chemical science as most 
medical students cared to acquire. 
Under this ‘‘ miserable faculty,” with 
Dr. Caldwell at its head (for indisputa- 
bly at the beginning he was at the head 
of it), the school rose in a little while to 
When he came to it in 1819, 
he found thirty-seven pupils. In the 
fifth year of its existence, the class num- 
bered more than two hundred. Dr. 
Caldwell never did anything by halves, 
and he was now on a theatre which 
brought into action his finest faculties. 
He was eminently, as Dr. Dudley once 
said of him, ‘‘amanof parade powers,” 
and constant opportunity was presented 
for their exhibition. At introductory 
lectures, in set orations, in addresses to 
the legislature or citizens of Kentucky, 
in behalf of the infant medical school, 
he showed himself master of a most con- 
vinecing eloquence, and up to this time, 
1824, he had, as a popular orator, no ri- 
val in the school. In 1825, Dr. Daniel 
Drake, of Cincinnati, came into the fac- 
ulty. ‘‘ Caldwell’sintroductory lecture 
that year appeared to be as splendid a 
production as ever fell from pen of 
scholar,” says Dr. Yandell, ‘‘ but Dr. 
Drake’s bore off the palm with the ma- 
jority of the students, and, to my mind, 
great as his colleagues had undoubtedly 
become, Caldwell was still the Magnus 
Apollo,—the premier, as he expressed it 
—of the institution. Nothing I had ever 
heard equaled the pomp or magnificence 
of his lectures, especially those on Phre- 
nology. I was led captive by them.” 
The staple matter of Dr. Caldwell's 
lectures, was never attractive to the 
mass of his pupils. With his manner 
all were pleased. That was always 
clear, logical, scholarly, and often elo- 
quent ; but the moral effect of his lec- 
tures was impaired by the air of romance 
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which pervaded them. He had said of 
his great master—Rush—that he might 
have become, if he had been alittle more 
exact, a second A’sop in the production 
of fables, and yet there was too often, 
about his own narratives, something 
fabulous. He loved to enliven his lec- 
tures by anecdotes ; and the following 
is one, with many of the same sort with 
which he amused his successive classes: 

He was riding, once, on astage coach, 
he said, on the box beside the driver, 
when the horses took fright and became 
unmanageable. They were running 
with great speed and approaching a de- 
clivity in the road, where he saw the 
coach must be upset and the passengers 
probably killed. Having a holster of 
pistols by his side, he promptly shot 
down first one of the wheel horses and 
then the other, and thus arrested the 
flying vehicle. 

It can not be doubted that these stories, 
which were a source of merriment with 
his pupils, detracted from his usefulness 
as a teacher. Nevertheless, for his 
commanding presence, his noble bear- 
ing on the rostrum, his splendid diction, 
his varied scholarship, and the tone of 
philosophy running through his lectures, 
he maintained his ground in general 
estimation as head of the faculty, and 
the scho 1 continued to flourish as long 
as he remained connected with it. 

In 1837, when sixty-five years of age, 
he left Iexington for Louisville, where 
he organized the Medical Institute, ex- 
erting his popular eloquence to such 
advantage that the citizens instructed 
the City Council to make a munificent 
appropriation of ground and money for 
its endowment. In getting it under- 
way his services were as valuable as 
energetic, for he was in his element, and 
for ten years enjoyed a peaceful con- 
nection with the growing institution. 
At length his friends began to perceive 
what they could not make him believe, 
and to hint, that it was time for him to 
retire. He was told that the trustees 
would be glad to accept his resignation. 
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He could not believe it possible that the 
powers of his mind had begun to fail, 
and held on to his professorship, till at 
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length him from his 


chair. 


they removed 


CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 





A REVERIE ON FEET. 


REPORTER for the New York 
Evening Sun—we take it for 
granted that it was a reporter because of 
certain phrases here and there that other 
than newspaper writers would not be 
likely to use—indulges in the following 
reflections on feet. Wethink that the 
attitudes of the legs are really more the 
burden of his discourse, than the feet— 
at least should be. He seems to have 


had a ready habit of sketching, as some 
characteristic poses of the pedal extrem- 
accompany 


ities described, his re- 


flections. 





A row of feet in an elevated train had 
tales to tell the other morning. They 
were tales of the character of the men 
who sat above them and who disposed 
them so For feet are as 
characteristic as faces when you look 
at them with any observation and care. 
And it takes but little. Who wouldn’t 
know instantly, for example, that this 
pair of feet belonged to an easy, indul- 
gent, good fellow, who wishes well of 
ull the world, but who finds it :eally too 
much trouble todo much himself toward 
seeing it. This man walks with a long 
easy swing, and wears good clothes 
without any attempt at ostentation. He 
reads his paper diligently all the way 


variously. 


down town, and has to prod himself 
pretty hard before he will get up to give 
his seat to any woman. (Fig. 1.) 

Not so with the owner of this curiously 
twisted pair of legs. He will unwind 
them and proceed to perch himself upon 





Fig. 2. 


them at the slightest hint of need from 
any woman, no matter what her age, 
color or condition of indigency may be. 
These are the lower extremities of a 
genuine happy-go-lucky Bohemian. 
He likes his own comfort to be sure-- 
your genuine Bohemian always does— 


Fie, 3. 


but he is soft- hearted, and has the great- 
est gallantry toward those persons whem 
he is wont to allude to as ‘“‘the fair 
sex.” (Fig. 2.) 

These are the feet of the cautious man. 
Their characteristics are strongly mark 
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ed. They never swing loosely about, 
but are planted squarely on the floor, 
with the toes pointing directly forward,or 
slightly turned in. The owner of these 
feet is apt to be a stubborn man as well 
as a cautious one, and when these cau- 
tious feet once take their stand, beware 
how you try toturn their course. (Fig. 3.) 
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tal feet about with him. He is not a 
victim of any elephantiasic disease. Nor 
does he mean to be the victim of any 
other disease if he can help it. He is 
the prudent man. He hates getting his 
feet wet worse than a cat does, and he 
hates all kinds of physical suffering. 
As ayoung man he isdiscreetly abstem- 
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The feet that come next are the timid 
feet, and the feet whose owner is over- 
conscious of them. He is wont to feel 
that he himself is an impertinence and 
his feet an impediment that are hardly 
to be tolerated. Heslips sidewise into a 
seat and makes himself of exceedingly 








He sometimes has an 
apologetic and even abject air. He is 
seldom well dressed, never rotund 
and comfortable looking, and usually 
sits with both hands slipped down on 
one side of his body, with the palms 
folded together lengthwise. (Fig. 4.) 
Nobody mistakes the character of the 
man who carries this pair of monumen- 


small account. 
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ious; as an elderly man he is apt to be- 
come something of a valetudinarian, 
and never goes out in cold or wet 
weather without wrapping his feet 
warmly in a pair of huge arctics. (Fig. 5.) 

Something like these feet are the feet 
of the elderly man who has got well be- 
yond the vanities of his youth, and who 
prefers the broad-soled, square-toed boot 
that gives his foot easy play. This foot 
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appertains to the person of the success- 
ful business man. It hasacomfortable, 
solid, prosperous iook about its shining 
expanse of surface. It rests squarely 
and easily on the floor of the elevated 
train with a self-satisfied air as part of a 
man who has made himself, and has no 
cause to be ashamed of his creator. 
(Fig. 6.) 
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This pair of feet will be instantly 
recognized as the feet of the fashionable 
man-—-of the fashionable man, that is, 
who is not too fashionable to ride in 
the elevated train. He is always care- 
fully dressed, and in good taste. His 
boots are of patent leather in fair 
weather, and of soft kid on other days. 





His trousers never get jerked up over 
the tops of his boots, but always fall 
gracefully and elegantly over his instep, 
just as the trousers of so well regulated 
an individual should. A glossy beaver 
set daintily on a sleek head, and gloves 
that seem perennially fresh, go with this 
pair of feet. (Fig. 7.) 





Fre. 9. 


And to make the contrast more 
marked, next in line come the feet of 
the Chinaman, in their queer turned- 
up coverings, with the trousers falling 
loosely down to the top or tied with a 
bit of string at the ankle. Fig. 8.) 

Quite as marked as this pair are the 
next. They are as eloquent of care 
lessness as the feet of the fashionable 
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man are of care. They do not of neces- 
sity belong to the shabby man, though 
they often do. The feet that had the 
honor of posing for this sketch, be- 
longed to a young man still under 
thirty, a very handsome young man 
with deep brown eyes and a small dark 
mustache. His clothes were of the 
finest material, but he wore them un- 
tidily, and the shoes themselves were in 
sad need of polishing. This young man, 
sad to say, is an undeniable sloven. 
(Fig. 9.) 

Sloven though he is, he isn’t half so 
much to be reprehended as the owner of 
this next pair of feet. For these are the 
feet of the selfish man. Ignoring the 
fact that his angular comfort is pur- 





chased at the expense of everybody in 
that end of the train, he thrusts one foot 
out in the aisle just where some un- 
thinking passenger will fall over it. He 
reads his newspaperwith his elbows out 
atan angle that ‘threatens the floatinyr 
ribs of the persons each side of him. He 
may or may not be a well-dressed man, 
for, sad to say, his type includes all 
species. Theentire expression of these 
feet is one of calculating comfort, and 
the man himself carries out the im- 
pression of thefeet. (Fig. 10.) 

(These impressions are for the most 
part easily suggested to the thoughtful 
observer Of the ‘‘ passing crowd,” but 
people are so much given to mannerisms, 
that we can not always be sure of the 
indications. ) 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


[CONDUCTED BY PROF. NELSON SIZER. ] 


eee 


PHRENOLOGICAL HEAD. 





PHRENOLOGICAL HITS. 


TEN DOLLARS FOR A PARAGRAPH. 


The editor of this department of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL offers a prize 
of ten dollars for the best true story of a 
hit made by a phrenologist in giving a 
delineation of character. Competitors 
will make their communications as brief 
and pointed as possible, and not longer 
in any case than two hundred words. 
All letters must be accompanied by the 
name and address of the writer, the 
name to be published as evidence of 
good faith and responsibility. The con- 
test will be decided by a vote of the sub- 
scribers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
after the publication of such stories as 
the editor shall accept. Subscribers will 
please to read the ‘‘ Hits” with care, and 
on the reception of the December number 
of the JOURNAL write us which of the 
hits are, in their judgment, the best. The 
vote should be sent soas to reach us with- 
in the present year, and the decision will 


be made Jan. 1, 1892. Address communi- 
cations to Editor Practical Phrenology 
Department, PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
775 Broadway, New York. 
a 
HIT No. 1. 

MINISTERIAL CROOKEDNESS. 

PHOTOGRAPH was submitted 

for examination. The head was 
large, the forehead high and broad, in- 
dicating acute judgment and profound 
reasoning power. He hada prominent 
brow and quick eye. Ideality and Lan- 
guage were large. Intellectually he was 
finely endowed. Chin and lips indi- 
cated great sociability. But the head 
was too low and broad for its length. 
Secretiveness and Acquisitiveness were 
especially large, Conscientiousness being 
deficient. I described him as a man 
whose chief desire was money. He had 
a keen eye for business, and laid plans 
with great cunning ; was a fine talker 
and sociable, but very selfish in his mo- 
tives. ‘His friends looked astonished 
and incredulous. 

At length, one asked: ‘‘Would he 
preach?” I answered: ‘‘ His intellect 
is strong, his Language and Ideality 
large. He could construct a fine sermon, 
but if he did’preach, he would do it not 
from love to God or man, but from sel- 
fish motives.” 

It was Rev. Hale. 

I was surprised, but said: ‘*No 
matter ; he reminds me of a sharper.” 

One year later he was tried on charges 
of cheating, horse-jockeying, getting 
money under false pretences and other 
crimes, which were substantiated. Fi- 
nancial crookedness was his sin. 

JOHN W. SHULL, 
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HIT No. 2. 
A ORANK. 

Science is a systematic presentation 
of the plans and instrumentalities in 
conducting the affairs of the universe, 
while organic laws are the conditions by 
which the relations of different entities 
are expressed and maintained. Phre- 
nology is the science of mind, including 
its dependencies and correlations, in 
regard to the world of matter. 

Prof. F. was an earnest lecturer on 
such subjects, when I heard him at N. 
He was fair in his methods, and willing 
to be subjected to scrutiny, and to be 
blind-folded during examinations. 
When the audience selected one well 
known to them, an independent thinker, 
thirsting for useful knowledge, he said : 
‘* This is a rather peculiar case, one who 
will stand out boldly from his asso- 
ciates. He is so true to his convictions, 
so far in the advance of his associates, 
on what he regards as true science, that 
you may have called him a ‘crank,’” 
when a titter was heard in the audi- 
ence. ‘* He loves literature, and writes 
well for one of his age—(‘ Yes, yes’)— 
and will be heard from in the future. 
He has a large and active brain, loves 
controversy, and is a match for you in 
a debate.” (‘‘Good,” ‘‘That is so,” 
were heard ) When hesaid, ‘‘ He loves 
living, which may darken his 
mind,” a general dissent was heard, but 
the young man said, ‘‘ He is correct, but 
my judgment and conscience so control 
me that I live plainly, that I may gain 
wisdom.” 


good 


J. H. H., M.D. 
> 
HIT No. 3. 
PHRENOLOGY VERIFIED. 

In the spring of 1888, while in con- 
versation with a noted advocate of the 
Faith Cure doctrine, I called attention 
to a young lady of seventeen who was 
present, but had just retired from the 
room, where still remained a company of 
four persons. 


There, I said, isa lady who has large 
faith and spirituality, but small power 
to resist disease and death. 

She would be perfectly resigned to 
give up and die in case of sickness. 

This same young lady returned to her 
home, twenty miles distant, and in 
about two months after was taken ill. 

She told her mother that she was 
going to see Ernest, a brother, who had 
died a few months before, and described 
how she wished to be buried. On the 
day of her death she sat up in bed and 
dressed her hair, requested her father to 
read a passage of Scripture and pray. 
After this was concluded she sank back 
on the pillow, and her spirit took its 
flight. This world had no glory for her, 

JOHN ©. BATESON, M.D., 
Hollisterville, Pa. 
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HIT No. 4. 
THIEF DETECTED. 

I had given the lieutenant of the 
police an examination, and soon after, 
as I was passing the Central Station, 
he beckoned to me and said, ‘*Step in 
here, I want to speak to you a miuute. 
One of those three boys over there has 
stolen a watch, and I want you to tell 
me which you think is the guilty one. 
The largest and smallest of the three are 
witnesses against the middle-sized one, 
who is crying.” By the shape of the 
head and face, I decided at once that the 
eldest witness was the thief. 

The lieutenant went to him and, 
touching him on the shoulder, said, ‘‘I 
am told that you stole that watch. Now 
own up, and tell me where it is, or it 
may go hard with you. After hesi- 
tating a while, he confessed that he had 
hid the watch in the spout of an old 
unused pump, up a court, near where 
he lived The lieutenant immedi- 
ately sent a policeman down there 
and found the watch just as the boy had 
stated, and the falsely-accused one dried 
his tears, and went away rejoicing. 

J. W. Rotter, Philade)phia. 
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‘* USES OF MENTAL SCIENCE, OR HUMAN 
NATURE LIBRARY, NO. 17,” 
contains a full acconnt of the American 
Institute of Phrenology, and also the 
closing exercises of the Class of 1890, 
with the speeches of the students and the 
professors ; also a full account of the 
Alumni Association, with its constitu- 
tion and by-laws, the Alumni dinner, 
and the spicy speeches of that remark- 
able occasion, and the programme for 
the Class of 1891—SENT FREE. Address 
Fowler & Wells Co., 775 Broadway, 

New York. 
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BROOKLYN, N. Y., 
March 29, 1891. 
NELSON S1ZER, EsqQ.: 

Dear Sir—I received with my JourR- 
NAL last month a copy of the ‘‘ Human 
Nature Library,” which contained the 
addresses delivered before the graduates 
of the American Institute of Phrenology, 
and to say that Ienjoy them is to poorly 
express my feelings. 

They seemed to strangely move me, 
to arouse my old desires and longings, 
to live a nobler life—to understand and 
teach Phrenology. 

I have known for some time enough 
of thisscience to appreciate its value, but 
circumstances have prevented me from 
studying it thoroughly as I desire. 

I have been, however, a student of 
social reform in its many phases for 
sometime, and am now thoroughly con- 
vinced that no man can learn the truth 
and the remedy for our social evils and 
inequalities without a good knowledge 
of Phrenology and its kindred sciences. 

Iam athorough believer in ‘‘ frater- 
nal co-operation,” the Brotherhood of 
Humanity, the Golden Rule. 

I believe that such a social system is 
the highest and noblest that can be con- 
ceived, but I am sorry to say that there 
are millions of people in the world who 
are totally unfit for such a state. There 
area few, however, who are fit—who 
have the proper development of character 
{and I am pleased to say the number is 





increasing), and who feel the great evils 
of our present social system keenly. 
Now, these people do not desire to wait 
until the whole world is converted or 
educated up to these great principles, 
but to commence immediately to organ- 
ize a co-operative society or community, 
where the grand principles of Christ’s 
teachings can be practiced. 

But, as a great many attempts in this 
line have failed, many good people are 
afraid to risk their time and means for 
such an undertaking. 

The main reason for their failure seems 
to me very evident. They have not 
appealed to the greatest of all sciences, 
Phrenology, in selecting their members, 
in determining whether an applicant for 
membership was sufficiently or properly 
developed for such a high and noble 
state of society. 

Ihave maintained for some time that 
no organization with such an object will 
be very successful without applying the 
truths, Phrenology. 

We have had all kinds of sectarian 
and non-sectarian colonies or communi- 
ties, now let us try a few based in the 
truths and wisdom contained on the 
principles of the greatest of all sciences 
I am deeply interested in this matter, 
and shall try my utmost to spare the 
time and means to take a full course of 
instructions next fall. 

There is no work that I would take so 
much pleasure in as teaching social re- 
form, co-operation, ‘‘God in Human- 
ity,” by the aid of Phrenology. 

Sympathizing with your efforts in 
building a suitable headquarters for the 
College of Phrenology, and the many 
interesting and valuable curiosities, etc., 

I remain, yours for Humanity, 
A. 8. VOORHEES. 





:0: 
LAFAYETTE, IND., 
March 17, 1891. 
MEssrs. FOWLER & WELLS Co. 
No. 17, of the Human Nature Library, 
came to hand, and after reading it I can 
hardly express my delight, satisfaction 
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and pleasure. I can candidly say that 
it has set me all on fire with enthusiasm, 
and I have made up my mind totake up 
Phrenology as a profession. 
GEO, HEINTZMAN, 
CLASS OF *89, 





———0: 
SPRING VALLEY, MINN., 
March 29, 1891. 
Messrs. FowLER & WELLS Co., 
New YORK. 

My Dear Sirs:—Having been ex- 
amined by one of your former grad- 
uates in Phrenology and Physiology, 
Mrs. Ida V. Davis (class of ’88), and 
the result being that I would make a 
grand success in Phrenology and Physi- 
ology, would like to know how long 
it will take to graduate in the same, and 
tuition, and the particulars in detail. 

Hoping to hear from you in the near 
future, I remain, 

Your Humble Servant, 
Davip T. OWENS. 





:O.———-- 


ANIMAL OR MAN? 

OWLER & WELLS CO., Gentle- 
men :—I have learned to believe 
that man is an animal, and probably 
came from some lower animal, and that 
two-thirds of his brain belongs to the 
animal, which makes him selfish and 
vicious. If you have any special work 
that would give me any particular in- 
formation on this point, please inform 

me. Yours, ete., 








REPLY. 

In the Phrenological nomenclature 
we have certain faculties that we call 
Animal Propensities—Alimentiveness, 
or appetite for food, is one ; Combative- 
ness, self-defence, is another ; Destruc- 
tiveness, or the power to exterminate 
evil when it endangers us, is another ; 
Secretiveness, which gives guardedness 
and shrewdness and ability to evade 
other people, is another ; the desire for 
property is another. The squirrel lays 
up nuts in the autumn because they will 
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be buried up out of reach in the winter 
time. Birds and beasts that can forage 
during the winter and find food, or go 
South, where food is not hard to obtain, 
do not lay up stores of food for winter. 

And then, all the social group belong 
to the animal—the procreative faculty, 
the marriage faculty. Certain birds and 
animals mate for life, and live faithfully 
with their mate. Friendship is one of 
these faculties, and it produces gregari- 
ousness, sociality, and it is shared by 
man with lower animals. 

And then, it should not be forgotten 
that we are made up of boaes and mus- 
cles. We have the necessity for breath- 
ing and for digestion, and the renova- 
tion of the system as effort and age ex- 
haust it. The human race has percep- 
tive power, the ability to know facts 
and places and persons; it has the 
ability to provide for its needs ; and this, 
too, is shared by the lower animals. 

When we come to the higher intellect 
and moral faculties, we reach a realm 
above all the lower animals; those fac- 
ulties that make man a mere animal re- 
late him to his conditions, his state of 
being. Animals to live on the earth 
must have more or less of these facul- 
ties according to their organization. 

If you will walk out in a bright April 
morning, when the frost has relaxed his 
grasp of the earth, you will find by the 
roadside ten thousand places where 
earth worms have come out of the 
ground; and if you get there early 
enough you will find plenty of worms, 
unless the early bird has been there be- 
fore you. If you look at these worms 
they seem to have very few faculties. 
They have no sight, and whether they 
have hearing is not certain, and may be 
doubted. They have existence in a lim- 
ited way, but so far as they have appe- 
tite and consume food and convert it 
into growth and strength, they are re- 
lated to the lion, and the eagle and to 
man. They belong on the earth and 
need adaptation to their condition. 
But that does not make the earthworm 
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an eagle because it is an animal; the 
eagle has a higher endowment: some 
other animals have a higher endow- 
ment than the eagle. They still have 
animal qualities and powers. 

And when we come up to man and 
study the provisions made for his nutri- 
tion, growth and maintenance, those 
conditions that constitute man an ani- 
mal, we find that Nature has not been 
slack or unwise in providing for man’s 
wants. But when we find that man 
takes a place above all the other ani- 
mals in reason, moral sentiment, esthe- 
tics, we then strike the special human 
powers. 

We might as well say that the eagle 
and the earthworm are equal as to say 
that men and the lower animals are 
equal, or rather, the best of the lower 
animals are equal to men. 

An idiot, so far as this life is con- 
cerned, seems to be but an animal; he 
lacks the distinguishing characteristics 
that are specially human; he has the 
human form without the human capa- 
bility. Whether he has a latent moral 
and intellectual nature, which may be 
developed in the future, when the body 
is laid aside, we do not know. We study 
man only in his organic, bodily and 
mental conditions, and in his normal 
state. We know that the native idiot, 
who lacks brain, does not know half as 
much as a normal animal of a high type. 

Any work on Phrenology that de- 
scribes the moral faculties and the 
intellectual capabilities will show any 
thinker in search of truth that the 
human race has faculties that lift it 
entirely out of the reach of what we call 
animal life. And yet, while the present 
life exists, man needs food and air and 
rest ; and the functions that minister to 
normal growth and health are no more 
perfect in him than in some of the lower 
animals. But no mere animal ap- 
proaches the intellectual or moral 
endowment of man. We claim that 
man is an animal and a good deal more 
than an animal, 





In other words, man has the faculties 
and powers that adapt him to external 
nature, and he shares these in common 
with the lower animals; but he has 
something more, something higher and 
beyond the highest type of brutes that 
makes him man. 








[o: 
LOVE OF SEVERAL KINDs. 

| oer’ answer asubscriber through 

the JOURNAL: ‘‘Can two women 

love each other with the same love that 
they could love the other sex ?”’ 

‘“‘Can two men love each other, or 

can man love man as he loves woman ?” 


Answer. Two women can love each 
other, through the faculty of adhesive- 
ness, and men can love each other 
through the same faculty. See the cases 
of Ruth and Naomi, David and Jona- 
than, Damon and Pythias. 

Amativeness and Conjugality are the 
faculties which attract each sex toward 
the other. 

A man can also love a woman through 
adhesiveness or friendship, and vice 
versa. Men and women, whose blood 
relationship forbid the thought of mar- 
riage, may be the dearest of friends 
through adhesiveness. When Amative- 
ness and Conjugality, which alone bring 
men and women together in marriage, 
and if they mutually have strong friend- 
ship this may add a new bond, and when 
the home shelters children, all the social 
qualities combine to make a five-fold 
cord not easily broken. Oxen and geld- 
ing horses become attached to their re- 
spective mates by working together; 
this is through the cultivated activity of 
adhesiveness, and each pines for the 
other if temporarily separated. Bulls 
and stallions are jealous of each other, 
and hate and fight to the death as rivals 
through the activity and influence of 
Amativeness, and though they have the 
faculty of friendship it never conquers 
their aversion through Amativeness. If 
this feeling were destroyed adhesiveness 
would make them friends. 
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F. A. 
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CHAPMAN, 


ARTIST AND DESIGNER. 


R. CHAPMAN had a very su- 
perior physical endowment, his 
nervous temperament was specially de- 
veloped and the quality unusually fine ; 
every thing about him intimated refine- 
ment, culture and impressibility. In 
his methods of expression he showed 
great sensitiveness, and that sensitive- 
ness was due probably as much to the 
wsthetical culture of years as to the 
original nervous endowment. The head 
was large above the average, the de- 
velopment being mainly in the anterior 
lobes, and markedly in the upper part of 
those lobes, in the domain of criticism, 
reflection and humor. He had a special 
capacity for discrimination on the side 
of «sthetics; very few men could be 
found who would show as much deli- 
cacy of observation and in analytical 
judgment as he exhibited. A student of 
literature, especially in the department 
of taste, he was very ready in sugges- 
tion and capable of pointing out the 
peculiar merit of any writer with whom 
he was familiar. The breadth of the 
head in the temples shows a strong bias 
toward art and poetry; his nature 
seemed to be bathed, as it were, by the 
beautiful. As a designer, therefore, his 
disposition was ever toward the expres- 
sion of the finer elements specially; what 
was coarse, gross and rude he had no 
sympathy with. Ask him to furnish a 
series of sketches illustrative of works 
like those of Milton, Goldsmith, Keats 
or Drake, and there was an immediate 
response of consent. To practical mat- 
ters, the affairs of business, the adapta- 
tion of Mr. Chapman was not marked ; 
his ambition was to succeed in the 
domain of sentiment and intellect, not 
in the current of secular commercial 
affairs. Always a student, he was look- 
ing rather away from mere returns, as 
the result of effort, toward those mental 
and moral successes that are indicated by 
broad views of life and the sympathies. 


He was notably kind, generous, frank 
and sincere. The elevation of the head 
shows how much of moral faculty he 
possessed. There is a good develop- 
ment in the central lower forehead, giv- 
ing appreciation of size and weight, 
giving memory of details to a good ex- 
tent, giving rather strong individuality, 
power to inspect things and so furnish 
the fundamentals for critical discrimina- 
tion. The side-head, of which mention 
has already been made, is developed in 
an upward direction ; he had power to 
plan, to devise, was ingenious and in- 
ventive, but these qualities related to 
taste and wsthetics more than they did 
to the practical acquisitive work-a-day 
life of man. His social nature was 
warm ; he was fond of domestic life and 
ever willing to confer benefits and make 
sacrifices for others. The selfish nature 
was not strong enough, and the man 
was not constituted for competitive 
struggle; his sensitive nature could not 
brook the treatment that is constantly 
met with in the channels of the modern 
business world, and projects itself so 
much upon attention even in our social 
life. 

Language was large enough to make 
him a clear talker ; when interested in 
a discussion of any subject his state- 
ments were clear and comprehensive, 
showing the experience of the attentive 
observer as well as capability in the use 
of words. Had he devoted himself to 
literary production, he would doubtless 
have secured an excellent place among 
the writers of the day. He had strong 
firmness, which gave him decision and 
steadiness in the maintenance of 
opinions, but he was far from being harsh 
and arrogant. On the contrary, he was 
respectful, deferential and kindly at all 
times ; rather severe, however, in his 
condemnation of wrong, and disposed to 
hold himself to a greater accountability 
than others for any lapse or mistake, 
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than others would. He had that sense 
of worth that gives confidence and 
dignity to character, but he did not 
claim all that was due for his labor and 
worth ; consequently his true merits 
were fairly estimated only in avery nar- 
row circle. Delicate, tender and sus- 
ceptible, he naturally was a man to be 
loved, and was beloved by those who 
possessed his confidence and esteem. 

It is six months or so ago that Mr. 
Chapman was last seen in the office of 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL; his 
health at that time was rather infirm. 
and he spoke as if his span of life had 
nearly run out. He was, neverthe- 
less, still the cheerful gentleman 
that he had ever been during the 
twenty years of our acquaintance ; 
and in the course of our conversa- 
tion he spoke of undertaking new 
ventures in his favorite art. 

He was born in Old Saybrook, 
Connecticut, in 1818. His family 
belonged to the early colonial times, 
having been established in this 
country for about 200 years and 
claiming Puritan connection. At 
fourteen years of age he entered 
the store of an uncle, a prominent 
Boston merchant, and there at- 
tempted to learn the business, but 
he indicated but little or no fond- 
ness for such a life. Later, the 
death of his parents left him free to 
follow the bent of his own inclin- 
ations, and taking what came to him 
of the family property, he came to New 
York City, entered the studio of Samuel 
F. B. Morse, and thus, from the dis- 
tinguished inventor of telegraphic fame, 
he received his first instruction in art. 

His first important work was design- 
ing for stained-glass windows, and as a 
member of the firm of Doremus & Co., 
he superintended the decoration of the 
windows of Holy Trinity Church, on 
Clinton street, Brooklyn ; for these he 
made the principal designs. A small 
chapel in New York which was similarly 
embellished by him about the same 
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period, was afterward destroyed by fire, 
but Holy Trinity still remains. 

Shortly after his marriage in 1849, he 
was induced to turn his attention to de- 
signing on wood, and his ability in this 
direction being quickly recognized, he 
followed this branch of his profession 
almost uninterruptedly until the recent 
changes in the methods of illustration, 
caused by the introduction of photo- 
graphic processes, threw him out of the 
business. As a designer of Biblical sub- 
jects he held the first rank, and was 
steadily employed by the Tract House for 


He also de- 


more than twenty vears. 





F. A. CHAPMAN, 


signed extensively for the old firm of 
Fowler & Wells, for the Scribners, Ap- 
pletons, and other prominent New York 
publishers. 

Mr. Chapman devoted all his leisure 
to his favorite pursuit of oil painting. 
While a good landscape artist, his forte 
was figure painting. Among his more 
important works, chiefly painted for and 
engraved by J. C. McRae, and which 
have been extensively sold, are the ‘‘The 
Perils of Our Forefathers,” ‘‘The Day 
We Celebrate,” and ‘‘ Raising the Flag,” 
the last two being companion pictures. 
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He also executed a good many private 
commissions, which, however, for the 
most part, brought him more fame than 
money, as he was utterly incapable of 
driving a bargain. 

Settling in Brooklyn forty years ago 
he had been identified until recently 
with all the leading developments of art 
life in that city. A leading member of 
the old Graham Art School, he was a 
leading spirit in founding the Brooklyn 
Art School, of which he was the first 
president. ‘This society grew and pros- 
pered until it finally expanded into the 
present Art 
was for years an 


Association, of which he 
honorary member, 
He also took a lively interest in all 
matters of human progress, and was a 
strong advocate of the mental system of 
Gall and Spurzheim. 

Kndowed with the typical artistic tem- 
perament, Mr. 
type of the artist in personal appearance, 
and the Shakespearean forehead, the 
gray hair, the tall figure with its slight 
stoop, the dreamy, introspective expres- 


Chapman was also a 


sion of the features when in repose, the 
quiet dignity and gentle affabdility of 
manner which distinguished him, are 
well remembered by those who moved 
in artistic circles in this city twenty-five 
and thirty years ago. 

About years ago, completely 
broken in health, he retired to Liberty, 
N. Y., expecting to end his days there. 
Freedom from care and anxiety and the 
wholesome influences of quiet country 


Six 


living worked a seeming restoration, 
and he was enjoying life once more 
when the sudden death of his capable 
wife broke up his home and necessitated 
his return to the scene of former 
labors. 

The shock of this bereavement and 
regret at leaving little country 
home, to which he had become deeply 
attached, brought back in full force the 
nervous derangement from which he 
had so recently recovered, and he failed 
steadily until his death, which occurred 
at the residence of his daughter, who is 


his 
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well known in Brooklyn literary and 
musical circles. D. 
os 


DERIVATION OF SOME CoMMON TERMS, 
—‘* Varlet”’ is the same word as ‘ valet,” 
and each is an offshoot of the feudal ‘‘vas- 
sal.” ‘* Rotten row,” the famous Lon- 
don street, recalls la route du roi (the 
king’s passage way) ‘‘ Dandelion” is 
dent de lion (the lion’s tooth), and ‘‘vine- 
gar” was once ‘‘ vinaigre” (sour wine). 
‘*Madame” is ‘‘my lady,” and “sir” 
has been extracted from the Latin senior 
through the Freuch.  ‘* Biscuit” keeps 
alive the Latin bis coctus (twice cooked), 


” 


and a verdict is simply a verum dictum 
(true saying). 

An ‘elder’ in the 
primitive society, while ‘ pope” is the 
same as ‘‘ pap” and ‘‘ kaiser’ is ‘* cesar.” 


“earl” was an 


** Huzzy was once a respectable ‘‘ house- 
wife”; a ‘* knav*” was simply a ‘‘ boy ” 

the German knabe of to day—and a 
“‘caitiff’ was in the first place merely a 
“captive.” “Jimmy” isa reminiscence 
of the classical adjuration, ‘‘O Gemini,” 
used by the Romans when they called 
upon the twins Castor and Pollux to 
help them. 


A “nincompoop” was originally a 
person of unsound mind (non compos 
menti), and an *‘ assassin” a member of 
the sect of the ‘* Assassins (founded by 
Hassan ben Sabah in 1090). This order 
derived its name either from that of its 
founder or from that of the intoxicating 
drug (hasheesch), usually taken by those 
selected to carry out his 
the way of ‘‘ removing” 
persons obnoxious to him. 


commands in 
any person or 





ERNEST RENAN had occasion to tele- 
graph across the British Channel the 
subject of a purposed lecture. The sub- 
ject, as stated by him, was ‘The In- 
fluence of Rome on the Formation of 
Christianity.” It published in 
England as ‘‘ The Influence of Rum on 
the Digestion of Humanity.” 


was 
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CHILD CULTURE. 


THE TALENT 


OF MOTHERHOOD, 


(Concluded. ) 


RS. EDEN was an artist. She 
N possessed considerable artistic 
appreciation and feeling, but she was 
somewhat deficient in the power of exe- 
She felt the glow and fervor of 
a great artistic conception; her feeling 
clothed it round with light and color, 
but her hands failed in the expression. 
Like most true women, her nature was 
essentially artistic; like most true wo- 


cution, 


men, she was deficient in large executive 
power. 
brain, strong in outline and color; the 
expression fell on the canvas somewhat 
feebly, only a shadow as it were of the 
fancy it reflected. Her talent was un- 
certain, and, at best, nothing remark- 
able. She made graceful drawings and 
pretty studies. She illustrated books 
very charmingly, but the power of sus- 
and fully grappled talent 
necessary to the production of great 
work was not hers. ‘‘It seems as if,” 
she said, ‘‘ the thought were lost some- 
where in my nature before it reaches my 
fingers, as if some mesmeric touch of 
the outer world puts a languor on my 
hands.” And so it was. Her nervous 
system was so sensitive that it answered 
to the least vibration of the atmosphere. 
The ripple of a bird’s wing, the cry of a 
wounded creature, the laugh of a child, 
the rumble of a distant wheel, the rustle 
of the trees, each and every eddy that 
stirred the current of the air, broke 
on her listening sense in little wavelets 
of emotion. Yet she was not unpracti- 
eal. Her house was well ordered, and 
was acharming home. After her mar- 
riage she gave up her profession, con- 
tinuing her artistic work as an interest 
only, and a means of amusement. 


The conception leapt from her 


tained idea 


During the period preceding her child’s 
birth, it was curious how all her mental 
creative power seemed to have deserted 
her. I have known her tosit for an 
hour with pencil in hand before her 
blank paper, but no inspiration would 
come. It was as if there were some 
intimate relation between the mental 
and physical creative power, and that 
while this latter was drawn upon for 
motherhood, its corresponding faculty 
on the mental plane was in abeyance. 

On one occasion she, by a strong 
effort, constrained her forces, compelled 
her faney to produce, her pencil to ex- 
but the reactionary impulse 
showed itself in so violent an emotional 
depression that I strongly forbade such 
another attempt. 

The reaction, she assured me, was a 
sympathetic correspondence with her 
unborn infant’s condition, this having 
suffered temporarily from. her forced 
exertions. ‘* All mystrength,” she said, 
‘*seems drawn into the little life; all my 
powers silent that the little sense may 
rear. My heart beats softly, that it may 
beat with the baby heart. The very 
breath I take seems an inspiration of 
God's air into the baby lungs. I can not 
touch the little bands or kiss the little 
face, but I love it—I loveit ere itis born.” 


press ; 


. * o *. - 


Comparing my two patients in their 
great dissimilarity, which, I asked my- 
self, is the higher, truer type of woman ? 
What, indeed, is the essential of-wo- 
mapnhood—what the crucial test? To 
this latter query there came ringing up 
on all sides the answer, Motherhood— 
motherhood, that function propter quod 
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It was useless to combat 
any little specious falsehoods of to day’s 
philosophy that truth upon which the 
world stands, to deny this, the hinge of 
human progress, the pivot of evolution. 

I came back to the incontrovertible 
axiom. Motherhood is the true test of 
womanhood, That education and train- 
ing, therefore, which best fit her for this 
function are for her true development. 
The best mother is the best woman. She 
who is able best to bring her faculties to 
the most 
highly developed of her sex; she it is 
who has traveled along the right lines of 


est mulier. 


the focus of motherhood is 


progress; she it is whose education has 
been the highest. Though her nature 
never undergo the test, she who is most 
fitted for this marvelous function is the 
fittest of women 
manly functions. 
erhood 


in all life’s other wo- 
Upon the best moth- 
must the progress of nations 
depend ; upon the proper performance 
of this duty the evolution of humanity 
turns. Woman it is who assimilates the 
spirit of the age, and interprets it in the 
capacity of her children, 

I resolved, then, to leave the solution 
of the problem as to which of my 
patients was the highest feminine type 
to be determined by resulis. She whose 
child prove to be the better 
human type, physically, mentally and 
morally; she it was whom I would 
adjudge the true model of her sex. 

And surely, thought I, Mrs. Graham, 
with her fully developed physique and 
intellect, with all her powers quickened 
into bright and rare activity—surely, 
she it is who must best know ‘and can 
best interpret the spirit of the age; 
surely the child of her whois in the van 
of womankind must lead humanity's 
march. Asshe has quickened her ex- 
ecutive and productive powers on all 
planes, certainly on this also must her 
capacity be greater. 


should 


* 7 7° = * 


Some few years later I am ina position 
to answer the question I then asked 
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myself. Iam able also to bring to the 
solution of the problem the results of 
subsequent similar experiences. The 
first-born of my two patients are of strik- 
ingly dissimilar type, as dissimilar as are 
their mothers. There is no mediocrity 
about them; none of that averageness— 
if I may use the word—which makes the 
comparison of individuals so difficult. 

The child of the one—the woman 
whose intellectual and physical powers 
are abnormally superior to those of the 
rest of her sex—her child is as far below 
the average of mankind as Mrs. Eden's 
is superior to it. I can still recall the 
ery of horror and disappointment that 
broke from Mrs. Graham’s lips at the 
first sightof her baby. It was the only 
occasion upon which I knew her well 
disciplined nervous system to be startled 
out of its control. It was a bitter, terri- 
ble moment. And, indeed, the poor 
infant might easily have disappointed a 
far less ambitious mother. As the nurse 
held it to her, clad in its long white 
frock, the light fell full upon its face, 
and then she broke out in that bitter 
cry. That wasted, puny frame, the low- 
browed, ill-developed head, the sunken, 
vacant eyes—the wretched baby was 
such a horrible contrast to its strong 
limbed, vigorous, brilliant mother. The 
infant’s sickliness, and a habit it had of 
moaning constantly as ifin pain, though 
no reason could be found for its com- 
plaint, seemed like a piteous, feeble 
protest againstsome wrong done it. He 
is stunted and ill developed, with a nar- 
row bulging forehead, sunken, cunning 
eyes, and sensual mouth, 

His intellect is of a very inferior 
calibre, shallow, quick and selfish, and 
he has a marked deficiency of moral 
perception. His healthis bad, his temper 
morose. He is a source of continual 
vexation and chagrin to his handsome, 
clever mother ; the deficiencies of his 
mind and heavy indolence cf his nature 
irritating and annoying her at every 


turn. 
* * * * = 
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The first-born of my other patient is of 
a very different type. A bright, healthy, 
strong-limbed boy, he showsa remark- 
able intelligence ; he is gifted, indeed 
with extraordinary talent, and promises 
to be a man of great attainment. 

He has a beautiful intellectual head 
and face, a well-built, sturdy physique, 
and fine nervous energy. Though so 
young, he shows himself steady of pur- 
pose, loving and generous of heart, and 
his brain power approaching in no way 
to precocity, is most exceptional. 

A greater contrast it is difficult to 
imagine than exists between the children 
of these two mothers. 

That of the one is so essentially fore- 
most in the ranks of humanity, that of 
the other is as if in him evolution had 
taken a backward step, so inferior is he 
to the average of his kind. 

No one seeing this degenerate child of 
eminently superior parents could but be 
struck by the thought that some cause 
more potent and forceful than chance 
must have determined his striking in- 
feriority. 

Overcome by the seriousness of the 
truth involved, I set myself to explain 
the marvel. 

Could it be, I asked myself, that Mrs. 
Graham’s rare physical and mental 
capability was drawn from the reserve 
force of her offspring? Can it be that 
nature stores in the undifferentiated 
faculty of one generation the capacity of 
the next, and that Mrs. Graham had 
artificially forced into activity, and for 
her own use, the latent power of her 
son ? 

Was she, in her extraordinary and 
abnormal efforts, drawing upon a na- 
turally dormant evolutionary store, 
wherein lay her child’s human inherit- 
ance ? 

Is the extreme reading of woman's 
rights a record of herchildren's wrongs ? 

Does the blunting of her fibre in the 
treadmill of over training make it inca- 
pable of those delicate mind vibrations 
which, too fine to move the hand or guide 


the pen, are the echoes of a distant 
higher plane, that are registered and 
gathered in the mother’s heart, to 
heighten the pitch and raise the keynote 
of her children’s voices ? 

Had Mrs. Graham in attaining and 
controlling to definite purpose each iota 
of her powers, spoilt theirassonance with 
the faint, vague call of progress sound- 
ing from the hilltops ? Whatsoever the 
method of her error, it is certain that in 
her child evolution had slipped back- 
ward, the strong, beautiful, assertive 
amazon had mothered a pigmy. 

The sensitive, fine-souled nature of 
the other had answered to a highe~ 
touch, andin herchild evolution seemed 
to take almost two steps onward. Her 
artistic mind allowed free play, idealized 
the image of man, and her child was born 
a hero. Her physical powers, unex- 
hausted by effort, had produced a fine 
nervous health in her offspring. 

My two first patients are typical and 
extreme cases, but since their cases sug- 
gested to me an all important truth, I 
have been able to bring the weight of 
many subsequent experiences to estab- 
lishin my mind the conviction that an 
education which develops up and culti- 
vates the faculties to the full, leaving 
no reserve of undifferentiated power, 
can but have an injurious effect upon 
the next generation, whose resources are 
thereby exhausted. That the continuous 
strain of business or professional pur- 
suits, as also of great social exertions, 
during the periods preceding the birth of 
achild must of necessity show itself in the 
inferiority, physical, mental, or moral 
of that child, interfering, as it must, 
with the physical and mental composure 
of the mother, and spending the nervous 
forces essential to the proper growth and 
evolution of the embryo. 

It has been shown that the embryo 
curiously and marvelously in its de- 
velopment, passes through the various 
phases of evolution by which mankind 
has come up; that in its earlier stages it 
isimpossible to determine to which of 
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the animal kingdom it will eventually 
belong. 

By analogy we may conclude that the 
child passes later through the stages of 
development man has assumed since he 
became distinctly human. It is not diffi- 
cult then to imagine. supposing the 
maternal power to fuil. that the child's 
evolution may stop short, its human 
development be arrested on a lower 
plane, and an inferior type anterior 
to the age in which it is born—may be 
brought into existence. 

We are too ready to consider that if a 
child be born of a strong constitution, 
the mother has fulfilied her duties; 
but supposing the child to be a healthy 
specimen only of a type lower than its 
parents, is there not, in fact, a further 
failure of parental responsibility than 
takes place when a child more sickly in 
constitution, yet morally superior, is pro- 
duced. 

The relation between mother and child 
is far more intimate than is commonly 
believed. We seea striking evidence of 
this in those cases by no means infre- 
quent, in which a woman remains well 
and healthy so long as she brings forth 
only sickly infants, but the birth of a vig- 
orous child is the date of her distinct con- 
stitutional deterioration. Sheis never 
afterward equally strong. The effort of 
nature in the production ofa healthy 
offspring seems to have sapped the very 
foundations of her vigor. She has given, 
it appears, a portion of her life-power 
in the putting forth of a higher human 
blossom. 

The motherhood of a complex race is 
not at all the insignificant function we 
are in the habit of considering it. Every 
fibre of the woman’s nature is strung to 
the tension of a higher note, her faculties 
strained to the effort. She may not 
suffer from any definite disease, but her 
strength is devoted to the needs of the 
developing life ; her soul is faint, her 
limbs are languid, because in ker nature 
is making an onward stride. 

It is untenable that during so trying 


and important a period she should be 
weighted by the cares of bread-winning. 
No woman undergoing the trial of 
motherhood should be engaged in any 
pursuit which absorbs her best energies 
and strains her attention. She should, 
so far as she is able, limit her efforts and 
conserve her strength, in order that this 
may be expended in the fulfilling of that 
maternal responsibility she has under- 
taken, 

The fact that this is in some instances 
an automatic and more or less mechani- 
cal condition, which does not at all de- 
tract from a woman's health and ener- 
gies, but allows her to perform with ease 
other arduous obligations, shows only 
that in such the bond of sympathy 
between mother and child is missing ; 
that she is insensitive to or careless of its 
needs. 

The faculty of good motherhood-- the 
possession of great mother-power—which 
shows itself not in quantity but in the 
finer quality of the offspring, isa distinct 
talent; and surely, when we consider 
that upon it the vital question of human- 
ity’s evolution turns, we may regard 
this talent as not the least to which 
woman may aspire. 

Suitable general education and free- 
dom are necessary for the development 
of this wonderful talent, but during that 
epoch in which itis seeking expression 
all other faculties must perforce be more 
or less silent. 

Let no woman be compelled to seek 
marriage as a means of livelihood ; no 
position can be more demoralizing. Let 
her education be such that it will enable 
her to support herself till love—if this 
happen—tempt her from her inde- 
pendence. But let her then recognize 
marriage and motherhood as_ gate- 
ways of self-sacrifice, entering which 
she must be content to give up in a 
measure her material independence and 
to spend her powers—at least for a time 
—in another direction. 

The education and training she has 
undergone—unless, as is unfortunately 
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too often the case in these days of forced 
cultivation, they have been so extreme 
as to warp her nature and spoil her 
woman power—will make her the better 
wife and mother. Butthe utmost care 
is needed in the training of women—the 
possible mothers of the race—-that their 
delicate physical sensitiveness should 
not be b'unted by extremes of exercise, 
their special intellectual and moral 
characteristics distorted and deformed 


by mental strain ; 
For woman is not undevelopt man. 
But diverse. 


This is no call for the relegation of 
woman tothe position she held in those 
days when, uneducated and unde- 
veloped, she was pitiably and toa de- 
moralizing extent dependent upon the 
other sex for all the advantages she 
possessed. All I advance is a protest, 
lest in the keen excitement of her new 
independence, the rush and activity of 
her new interests, she shall be forgetful 
of that grave trust the welfare of her 
children, and, through them, of the 
progress of the race. 

Dr. Weir Mitchell, perhaps the greatest 
of allauthorities on the subjectof nervous 
diseases, tells us that only about one Ame- 
rican woman in a hundred is physically 
fit for motherhood, and we, who, from 
the restlessness and overwork of our 
lives to day sit with the spectre of nerve 
exhaustion ever at our board, are rap- 
idly approximating to the physical con- 
dition of our American cousins. 

The type given in Mrs. Graham of a 
woman who has, without injuring her 
health, diverted into the vortex of her 
self assertiveness and self-expression the 
currentof her mother-power—not, un- 
fortunately, her power of producing 
children, but that capability which every 
true woman possesses of adding her 
quotum to the improvement of the race 
—is certainly less common than is that 
of the woman whose health is broken and 
her mind deformed by physical or men- 
tal overstrain. 

I met the other morning some fifty or 
sixty girls trooping outof a bigh school, 


and observing these with attention— 
through my physiological glasses, as it 
were—I stood aghast at the picture of 
womanhood projected. 

The girls ranged in age from twelve to 
sixteen, and the sallow skins, nerveless 
faces, sexless looks, lustreless or spec- 
tacled eyes, and heavy anemic lips of 
the greater number—a small proportion 
being bright-eyed, eager neurotics—told 
a pitiable story of constitutions being 
wrecked between two forces ; on the one 
hand nature struggling to develop a 
healthy efficient womanhood-; on the 
other, over-education, exhausting the 
nerve-power and demagnetizing the 
blood by long, close hours of study. 

Just at the most trying epoch of her 
existence, when the future of her consti- 
tution trembles in the balance, the wo- 
man-child is taxed to the utmost, and 
generally with the worst possible results 
The beautiful health of body and mind 
are irrevocably lost; the spontaneity 
and originality trodden out of the tender 
unformed nature on the tread-wheel of 
high pressure. 

It is in the conservation fo character 
that woman retains ber inherent talent 
of motherhood; in that education which 
develops and cultivates her natural fac- 
ulties. " * ? * 

Some day I do not doubt but that the 
function of motherhood, which woman 
is sneeringly, in modern parlance, said 
to possess ‘‘in common with the cow,” 
will be highly esteemed and held to be 
immeasurably superior to those small 
talents of tongue and hand, which are 
now considered as of so much greater 
worth. Instead of being regarded as the 
sign of her inferiority, the power of ex- 
pressing the inherent beauty and wealth 
of her nature by the bringing forth of a 
lovely human type will be a talent most 
coveted by woman, and most honored by 
man. 

Happy he 
With such a mother! faith in womankind 
— his blood, and trust in all things 


Comes easy to him. and tho’ he trip and fall, 
He shall not blind his soul with elay. 


ARABELLA KENEALY, M, D. 
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CULTIVATED WILFULNESS, 


N English writer furnishes the fol- 
A lowing characteristic sketch : 

Bertie Wynne was a_ remarkably 
handsome little boy. He had sparkling, 
merry blue eyes, rosy cheeks, and 
golden hair which his mother allowed 
to hang in long curls round his head. 
He was for the earliest years of his life 
an only child, and his parents were im- 
mensely fond and proud of him. They 
showed their love by dressing him in 
beautiful velvet suits—ruby, or purple, 
or dark green— with deep rich lace fall- 
ing over his shoulders, that made him 
look like a little prince, and by giving 
him all kinds of splendid toys. There 
was nothing, indeed, too costly for 
‘‘darling Bertie.” Everything he 
wanted he must have, including hisown 
way. 

I wonder if any of you think, ‘‘Oh, 
what a happy boy he must have been ! 
How I wish my father and mother were 
like that !"’ 

In case it be so, I must make haste to 
tell you that Bertie did not seem happy 
atall. His parents made the mistake of 
supposing that a little boy could be made 
happy and kept happy by the things 
which he possessed, and they qnite for- 
got that true happiness comes from the 
inside, not the outside of one; that a 
loving, unselfish, and contented heart 
alone can make us glad and gay. 

There were often times when in spite 
of all his friends’ indulgence Bertie 
could not possibly have entirely his own 
way ; then what crying and screaming 
and kicking there would be! He would 
make himself and everybody about him 
wretched for perhaps a whole hour. As 
he grew older, these occasions became 
more frequent, and the unhappiness 
they caused lasted longer, until it seemed 
that nearly half Bertie’s time was spent 
in howling about something or other in 
which his unreasonable little will must 
needs be crossed ; and as a result a deep 
crease had come between his bright 
eyes, while his under lip grew pouting 


out in a disagreeable fashion. He was 
not now nearly such a pretty boy as 
God had meant him to be. I am afraid 
that in time he might even have grown 
to be quite ugly, notwithstanding his 
pink cheeks and long curls; but some- 
thing happened. 

Bertie had a very kind auntie, who 
often came to stay at the house, and one 
day, when nurse had a holiday and Mr. 
and Mrs. Wynne were out. visiting, 
Bertie and Aunt Rose were left to keep 
each other company. 

There was a sort of terrace at the 
back of the house from which a flight of 
steps led to the garden below. Bertie 
had been riding his new bicycle horse 
up and down this terrace, while Aunt 
Rose stood leaning on the stonework at 
the top of the steps, reading. 

Suddenly a brilliant idea popped into 
Bertie’s head. ‘‘Get out of the way, 
Auntie, "he said, for though he looked like 
a little gentleman, he did not know how 
to speak like one. ‘‘ Get outof the way ! 
I’m going to ride him down into the 
garden.” 

**Oh, Bertie, you can’t!” exclaimed 
Aunt Rose, horrified at the bare idea. 
‘** You might be killed.” 

‘*T’'m going to, anyhow !” said Bertie, 
getting off the horse and pulling it to 
the brink of the steps. ‘‘I know I can. 
Get out of the way, I tell you!” 

‘*But you mustn’t!” insisted Aunt 
Rose. ‘*‘ You would certainly fall. Now, 
don't be a naughty boy !” 

She returned to the book she was 
reading, and which was very interest- 
ing. She never dreamed of what Bertie 
was going to do, and did not see how 
the ugly wrinkle on his brow deepened 
and the angry red rushed all over his 
fair little face. 

Suddenly he ran at her with all his 
might, and gave her a tremendous push. 
I don’t think that in his passion he really 
knew what he was doing, but Aunt 
Rose was quite uuprepared for such an 
onslaught. She lost her balance, and 
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fell headlong down the steps on the 
stones below. 

People said it was a wonder that she 
had not been killed on the spot, and 
even Bertie was old enough and sensible 
enough to turn pale at the thought of 
that. But she was ill a long, long time. 

Bertie was sent away to his grand- 
mother’s that the house might be kept 
quite still, and there he learned to be 
sorry and ashamed for what he had done. 
More, he learned that the only way to 
be truly happy is to obey those who are 
wiser than ourselves, and be content 
to only have and do the things we may. 
He began to understand that it is much 


better to give up One’s own way cheer- 
fully, making the best of things, than 
to run the risk of terrible trouble by de- 
fiantly taking it, or to be crying and 
miserable half the day. 

When Aunt Rose got better, she freely 
forgave the repentant little boy ; but, 
alas! that could not undo the harm, for 
she was made lame for life. Bertie is a 
big boy now, with several brothers and 
sisters. But whenever he sees Aunt 
Rose, with her sad limp, he is ashamed 
afresh ;"and again, as often before, he 
asks God to subdue his temper and help 
him to teach the little ones to be truly 
happy and good. J. C. 
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EDUCATION AND THE STATE, 


HILDHOOD isawarfare. We all 
admire a ship fully equipped for 

a voyage moving out from the port, but 
more beautiful is the time when a young 
man, reaching his majority, moves out 
of home, moving toward the goal of a 
true life. No one knows the future of a 
child. He may lead an army to victory 
and crown a king ; he may free a people 
for years enslaved. Parents are held by 
duty to make their child the best they 
ean. A child goes out into the world 
either as a blessing or a curse. A com- 
munity in which the child lives exer- 
cises a power over the child. If the 
community is corrupt, the cbild will be 
corrupt. The child becomes a citizen of 
the State for weal or woe, and the State 
exercises a power and stands by the 
cradle of that child. Thusthree powers 
stand by that cradle, the parents, the 
community and the State. All hinge on 
one thing, the right of the State to teach. 
Prussia was defeated by Napoleon, 
and Frederick William shut himself up 
for days to study the way of regaining 
his kingdom. Finally, he called his 
council together, and announced that 
policy which has made his name immor- 
tal, ‘‘ We must regain by education what 
we have lost by physical exertion.” 
Schools were established throughout 


Prussia. Every child was compelled to 
receive an education. Prussia was un- 
heard of for a time, but seventy years 
later Prussia was again attacked, this 
time by Austria. In sixty davs 300,000 
men were called together and were 
ready for war. Prussia won. The 
German school teacher and education 
conquered, being backed by the bayonet. 
Again, France was defeated by Ger- 
many for thesame reason. It was edu- 
cation on the one side, as against ignor- 
ance on the other. Now, France has 
established one of the most perfect 
school systems on the globe. Every- 
where intelligence is wealth. Place it 
in the bleak hills of Scotland, and it will 
become rich. Education makes man 
more productive. In the East the ques- 
tion has been asked of those who can 
tell, Who is the better workman, the 
schooled or the unschooled, the edu- 
cated or the ignorant? The answer is 
astounding. The educated are doing 
nearly all the best work, have the 
easiest work and the best pay, while the 
ignorant do the drudgery and receive 
small pay. 

At Napoleon ITI.’s Paris exposition, 
England, which had before been 
superior in industrial matters, was de- 
feated in almost every department. Eng- 
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land was dismayed. What the cause? 
A commission, a most remarkable one 
in modern history, was detailed to find 
outthe cause. After long deliberation, 
the verdict was returned in ove sen- 
tence, ‘‘ Education has defeated us.” 
What did England do? Within a few 
days a bill was introduced in Parliament 
providing for the education of every 
child, and wonderful have been the 
changes accomplished. 
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The State must educate, that civil 
liberty should survive. Intelligence 
and virtue must prevail; civil liberty 
depends upon intelligence. Somehow 
or in some way the American people 
must see to it that every child is brought 
to a suitable position for American 
citizenship. That is the duty of the 
hour.-- 

From an address by 
E. E. WHITE. 























ALCOHOLISM NOT A DISEASE, 


HAT is disease? Any accepted 
dictionary will define the term 
sufficiently for our purpose. On refer- 
ence to my ‘‘Imperial” I find this inter- 
pretation: ‘Any state of a living body 
in which the natural functions of the 
organs are interrupted or disturbed, 
either by defective or preternatural ac- 
tion, without a disruption of parts by vio- 
lence, which is called a wound.” Assum- 
ing that this is technical enough in its 
terms to meet a reasonable demand, as far 
as any brief definition may be and retain 
clearness, we are warranted in consider- 
inganything in theconduct or habit of a 
person that produces a disturbance or 
interruption of the natural functions as 
causative of disease. The domain of 
causes is very large, and it is altogether 
unnecessary for the purposes of argu- 
ment to go into an extended citation of 
them. Everything with which man has 


to do may be made accessory to his phys- 
ical injury, and therefore lead to disease 
in some form. What, when employed 
in moderation, will contribute to his 
strength and vigor, may in excess be- 
come productive of serious functional 
disturbance, with resultant organic 
break-down, even to death. The physi- 
cian has frequent occasion to warn 
against ‘‘too much of a good thing,” and 
in his sphere as a healer he has occasion 
to know, often in a most striking man- 
ner, that a substance employed for a 
benign purpose may badly aggravate his 
patient's suffering, or lead to the devel- 
opment of new and discouraging symp- 
toms. 

Years ago, when my attention was 
drawn to a consideration of the different 
schools into which physicians were di- 
vided by convention, I wondered why 
my old school friends accepted with 
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such good grace the title ‘‘allopathic,” a 
term coined in the days of contest be- 
tween them and the early disciples of 
Hahnnemann, and intended by the latter 
as an epithet of opprobrium. But I 
found on observation that its application 
to the common methods of treating the 
sick by the old-fashioned doctor had a 
certain measure of appropriateness; that 
the drugs he employed, with a freedom 
that strikes terror tothe soul of the mod- 
ern practitioner,and especially those most 
in favor--as calomel, jalap, opium, ni- 
trate of potash, elaterium, antimony, 
colocynth, copaiba, etc., did produce 
effects that were in themselves as truly 
disturbances of organic function, as the 
ailments for which they were exhibited. 
Acting thus upon the physical economy 
these drugs were expected to antagonize 
and overcome the diseases with which 
people were afflicted. It seemed to be a 
literal rendering of the word allopathy 
—this attempting to cure one disease by 
setting up another. 

In the specific enumeration of the 
drugs just given we have omitted one 
that our grandsires deemed of the high- 
est importance, and which in nearly all 
instances was made either a constituent 
of their prescriptions, or associated with 
the treatment. As a tonic, as a stimu- 
lant, as a narcotic, as a food, as a sed- 
ative or placebo, the bottle of brandy or 
strong wine, was to be seen on the table 
in the sick room, and upon it the nurse 
was expected to make frequent calls for 
dosage during the day. With our re- 
membrance of the opinion laid down in 
the old medical authorities— Anstie, 
Carpenter, Cullen, Hunter, etc., this 
respect for alcoholic compounds was a 
reasonable characteristic of the practice 
of fifty years ago. But to-day, in all the 
glare of physiological and chemical re- 
search, for a man to stand up and advo- 
cate a similar procedure would necessa- 
rily relegate him to the dark ages of 
medical ignorance, or condemn him for 
wilful indifference to scientific demon- 
strations, 


It is understood by the physician that 
in dealing with the articles listed on his 
posological table he is dealing with poi- 
sons for the most part, with the warn- 
ings of such observers as Lewin, Ringer, 
Rossbach, Nothnagel, Tanner, Lloyd, in 
mind; he knows that it is always neces- 
sary to be watchful in consideration of 
his dose quantities, for in spite of every 
precaution he will sometimes have un- 
toward effects that may give him occa- 
sion to sign a certificate for the use of 
the undertaker. A teaspoonful of mag- 
nesium citrate, simple as it appears, 
administered at the wrong time may 
produce a convulsion and break down a 
feeble heart. A tenth of a grain of mor- 
phia given in the critical stage of capil- 
lary bronchitis, with the best of inten- 
tions for the suffering patient, may cure 
him of his pain forever. Witha long 
list of articles pronounced toxic we find 
alcohol, with a multitude of qualifica- 
tions that certainly stamp it as one of 
the most insidious of poisons. 

One of the old English writers on 
materia medica--Dr. Anthony Todd 
Thomson--an advocate of its use in 
moderate quantity in. low fevers, etc., 
says of the habitual use of diluted alco- 
hol: ‘‘By degrees the mucous mem- 
brane of the stomach, and even the 
other coats of that viscus, suffering un- 
der repeated attacks of inflammation, 
undergo changes of structure, and in- 
durations supervene which occasionally 
degenerate into cancer of the pylorus, or 
inflammation of the liver, palsy, dropsy 
epilepsy, and many other bodily ail- 
ments overpower the vital energy of the 
habit * * * The vessels of the portal 
system are compressed by a preternat- 
ural contraction of the fibres, the result 
of which is impeded circulation and as- 
cites. A similar morbid condition is also 
frequently induced in the kidney which 
becomes granular, and secretes albumin- 
ous urine. Both diseases terminate fa- 
tally.” 

Thus for medical authority fifty years 
ago. What says therapeutics to-day 
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with reference tothe same ethylic com- 
pound? Quoting the eminent B. W. 
Richardson: ‘‘But even in respect to 
the medicinal use of alcohol you can not 
be too careful, you can not be too exact, 
you can not be too watchful, you can 
not be too industrious. You are bound 
to ascertain from day to day, from hour 
to hour, that your practice is sure, and 
to determine how far you can correct it 
by reducing the employment of the drug 
to the smallest possible amount.” This 
isemphatic language. Belladonna, ar- 
senic, morphia, aconite, hyosciamine, 
rhus, trinitrin, are very dangerous pro- 
ducts of the laboratory, but of them no 
such language is found in the books. 
Another respectable authority, Dr. R. L. 
Bailey, said on a public occasion: ‘‘In- 
stead of being a valuable adjunct of the 
medicine shelf, alcohol is one of the 
most prolific sources of disease. The 
effects upon the lungs, stomach, heart, 
liver, brain and kidneys are well known, 
and tens of thousands of cases of disease 
of these organs are primarily produced 
by its use.” 

With such extensive disturbances of 
the vital economy as I have noted, there 
must be associated conspicuous disturb- 
ances of the mind. Indeed, we know 
that the mental action is affected in a 
double way from at least two causes of 
organic disturbance--(1) the altered 
blood content by which less than the 
normal quantum of nutrition is supplied 
to the cerebro-spinal system ; and (2) 
the direct actions of the alcohol as a toxic 
agent upon the brain centres, with its 
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consequences Of inco-ordination, so 
characteristic in the expression of the 
inebriate that the children in our street 
recognize the unfortunate victim of the 
bottle at sight. The pathologist knows 
how potent slight changes in the con- 
stitution of the blood are in producing 
brain disturbance with phenomena of 
varying intensity, in the expression of 
faculty, from simple loss of memory to 
delusions of sense and of idea, from en- 
tire want of intelligent apprehension to 
wild delirium. Need it besaid, with the 
approval of theeminent Gowers, that 
those who are addicted to alcohol are 
especially subject to those effects of 
bloods change that are manifested by 
mental excitement and delirium. Their 
brain centres have lost normal stability 
through degenerative changes that may 
resist the most skilful treatment de- 
signed to restore them. Indeed, with 
the best result, the alcoholic neurosis, as 
indicated by exaggerated reflexes, pa- 
ralysis, explosive outbursts of temper 
and other phenomena of impaired cere- 
bration, may never be corrected—the 
man remaining till death a more or less 
uncomfortable valetudinarian. The 
simple definition of disease with which 
we started would appear to be met to the 
extent of the most critical demand by 
the categories of physical and mental 
disturbance that I have enumerated. 
And yet there are some of accepted 
prominence among us who reject these 
demonstrations, and insist that inebriety 
is nota disease ! 

H. 8. D. 
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APPLE DUMPLINGS, 


GREAT many people insist upon 
having apple dumplings three or 

four timesa year. The usual style of 
making the dessert is to mix up a dough 
composed of several cups of flour and 
several cups of butter and lard. Portions 
of it are then rolled out on the cake 
board into rather thick crusts; within 
these crusts are enclosed sliced sour 


apples, and each one is called a dump- 
ling. The cook stands by with her heart 
full of anticipations and her mouth full 
of strings, and she ties each dumpling 
up separately. They look as cute and 
innocent in their little white dresses as 
pretty doll babies, but as many a gilded 
binding hides a sad, sad story, so the old- 
fashioned apple dumpling conceals be- 
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neath its harmless looking exterior much 
o! suffering and ill-temper that might 
have been avoided if the said apple 
dumplings had never been invented. 
The cunning looking little things are 
tossed into a pot of boiling water, and 
allowed to boil and boil until the crust 
becomes as tough as rubber boots. Of 
course, after having been subjected to 
the boiling process for so long time they 
have very little taste left when brought 
on the table, but they are eaten for the 
sake of the cream, sugar and nutmeg 
orother sauce. Notany for me, I thank 
The people who are made com- 
plaining and crabbed by the temptations 
of these dumplings attribute their cross 
words and bad temper to the temptations 
of the Evil One. 

The innocent looking dumpling is 
crammed full of deception and guile, 
and rarely ever meets with an accuser 
these, for his Satanic Majesty is made to 
bear the blame of all the dumpling’s 
offences. Don’t let me give the devil 
more than his due. Sometimes the house- 
keepers (and may they be forgiven for it) 
place upon the supper table all the cold 
dumplings left over from dinner for the 
boys toeat. The poor fellows go to bed to 
sleep, ‘‘to sleep! perchance to dream ; 
aye, there’s the rub,” and they have vi- 
sions of several hundred horrid grinning 
apple dumplings, red, white and blue, 
jumping at their heads. They awaken, 
throwing up their arms and yelling with 
a Fejee yell, and oh, such a headache ! 
Nothing horrible in ancient history or 
in mythology can exceed the average 
old-fashioned apple dumpling dream for 
misery and despair. Sometimes the 
dream is an aggravating fantastic thing 
that sends you off to church without 
your collar. Sometimes it transports 
you to a fashionable dance, and there 
you find yourself without your shoes. 
Sometimes (if the crust is particularly 
tough) you find yourself converted into 
a sofa for a rhinoceros to recline upon. 
You gasp and try to ask him to leave, 
and beseech 11 n to go somewhere else, 


you ! 
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anywhere, but your voice has forsaken 
you; youcannot even whisper. Some- 
times (and this is apt to be the case when 
the apples are particularly sour and not 
thoroughly cooked) the dream carries 
you off involuntarily into the miserable 
society of robbers, apes, witches, dogs, 
and demons, and either buries you alive 
with them, or they roil you down a hill 
all night long. Sometimes (and this 
happens when the crust is tough and 
the apples aresour, and this combination 
of evils is not of rare occurence) you are 
pushed in your dream by an unseen 
malicious hand, and you fall down, 
down into a great yellow pit, the vasty 
depth of which is as unfathomable as 
the guile of the Evil One. 

Whocan recall this dream without a 
shudder? Those who are made ill by 
partaking of the old-fashioned apple 
dumplings resort to tonics and pills, and 
stimulants and bitters and porous plas- 
ters (porous plasters by the dozen) and 
then with the utmost audazity they trans- 
fer every bit of the blame of these spells 
to Providence. “An All-wise Provi- 
dence,” they say, ordains that I should 
suffer, and ‘‘Thy will be done.” Provi- 
dence is so often made responsible for our 
sins and ignorances. Instead of tearing 
the apple dumpling rescipe out of the 
cook book, they read the collect and a 
prayer or two. 

Let the apple dumpling go. Let it 
perish at the hands of true civilization ! 
It has made many a martyr, but never a 
saint, and many of us who will cease to 
cling to these relics—not of barbarism, 
but of too much civilization, and who 
will in future regard them assnares of 
the Prince of Darkness, will beso greatly 
improved in disposition as to experi- 
ence really a change of heart. The 
saving of money heretofore expended in 
doctor’s bills, patent medicines and 
plasters will make change in our 
pocket-books also. In making deserts 
let us draw the line at the old-fashioned 
apple dumpling. 

And next of kin, and a co-worker in 
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iniquity, comes the apple pie. I have 
had many a slice set before me when I 
would feel compelled to say: ‘* Not 
any for me, I thank you.” I should 
have liked the upper crust and the fruit, 
but to have eaten that only, would most 
likely have given offence to the head of 
the table, and I could not possibly have 
offended my entire moral nature, and 
eternal economy by swallowing that 
solid foundation, that half raw bottom 
crust. I could only look at it, and then 
upward with a serious prayer in my 
heart, ‘‘ Good Lord deliver us!” 


‘Why that upward glance, Patty ?” 
they ask. 

“Oh, nothing; Iam simply keeping 
my eyein practice.” AndIthink to my- 
self, ‘‘My dear woman, if you want 
to kill, up and at it like Joel or Herodias, 
or Charlotte Corday, but do not kill 
souls as well as bodies with these subtle 
deiusions, and I state it mildly, these 
abominations of desolation, these cul- 
inary Lucifers, the old-fashioned apple 
dumplings and the old-fashioned apple- 
pie. 

PATTY SPARKLE. 





CLINICAL NOTES OF HYGIENIC TREATMENT. 


REAKFAST was just finished. A 

vigorous ringing of the bell called 

me to the door. Anexcited German was 

there. ‘‘Come quick,” he nervously 
exclaimed ; ‘‘ Max, he go dead.” 

A rapid walk of half a mile took me 
to the sick man’s house, where thirty or 
forty men and women, nearly all Ger- 
mans, were collected. The house was 
small--too small for such a crowd. The 
sick room was about eight feet square, 
and, besides the bed, it contained a 
table, a trunk and two or three cLairs. 
The space not thus occupied was closely 
packed with men, and redolent with 
the odors of tobacco, beer and human 
exhalations, rendered worse by near 
proximity to a very filthy cow stable. 
The room was soon cleared, and the only 
window, which was closed and heavily 
draped, was opened to admit light and 
air. 

Attention 
patient. 

His entire face was covered with ery- 
sipelatous inflammation. It was much 
swollen and livid. He wasina profoundly 
comatose state. A strong man was 
hurried off to the institute for a sitz- 
bath tub. The only American lady 
present offered a supply of hot water 
from her house, half a square distant. 
A bath 110° Fahr. was soon prepared-- 
sitz and foot. The head was kept cool 


was then turned to the 


by the free use of cold water. Gradu- 
ally respiration became easier and more 
natural. In ten or fifteen minutes per- 
spiration was freely started. About this 
time he repeated over and over in a 
sleepy tone, ‘‘ Das good, das good "— 
the first words he had spoken since the 
previous evening. A thorough wash off, 
after an hour’s sweating, removed a 
large amount of effete matter from his 
skin. He was returned to his bed, a cold 
towel applied to his face and head and 
tepid spongings ordered as often as 
needed to control febrile action. A 
marked change for the better progressed 
steadily ; he slept some in the afternoon 
and more in the night. The sitz bath 
was repeated in the evening and next 
morning. The face became less swollen 
and less livid, with eruption still pro- 
gressing on back of head. He began to 
enjoy the company of his friends and 
the flavor of his food ; slept well the 
second night. ; 

At this juncture a meddlesome visitor 
told him that no one so sick as he was 
ever got well without drug medicines. 
Others told his wife that Dr. J., who 
held a mortgage on Max's house, would 
foreclose it if he was not called to treat 
the case. 

Thus unceremoniously it passed out 
of my hands. I should have dismissed 
it as greatly improved the next day. 
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Probably Dr. J. kept it in charge about 
two weeks andseveral weeks more passed 
before he was restored to his usual health. 

Case 2. Mrs G. is a society woman. 
She enjoys the luxuries of the table as 
much as she does an expensive toilet or 
adance. She became subject to attacks 
professionally diagnosed as neuralgia of 
the liver. Drug medicines afforded no 
relief. She tried hydropathy, but the 
results were not satisfactory so far as 
breaking up the paroxysm wasan object. 
But a careful dietary fortified her against 
the frequency, as well as the gravity, of 
the attacks. But as soon as she dared, 
she would return to her old habits. A 
round of such dissipation had just been 
completed, when my attention was 
called to her case. Hot fomentations 
over the liver had been used for two 


hours without appreciable benefit. They 


were continued, but placed along the 
spinal column from the neck to the 
sacrum. The first application gave 
manifest relief. In less than an hour, 
the fomentations being frequently 
changed, the patient was very comfort- 
able. Thesame treatment was quite as 
effective in recurring attacks until the 
case passed from my notice. 

Case 3. This was one of most ex- 
cruciating suffering. The flexors of the 
limbs and the extensors of the back were 
cramping dreadfully. Hot flannels had 
been wrapped about the feet, legs, hands 
aud arms, and the epidermis fairly 
rubbed off by the hands of the faithful 
nurses. My associate had been with her, 
but had said nothing of the case to me 
until I was called by one of the nurses 
to see her. When I entered the room a 
hot, wet flannel was ready to be applied 
to one of her limbs. It was ordered to 
her back. Evident relief was the result. 
Changes were frequently made with 
similar results. In less than an hour 
the lady was in a quiet, refeshing sleep. 
The cramps did not return. A few days 
were required to remove muscular sore- 
ness and to restore the abraded surface 
to a normal condition. With steadily 
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improving health, no recurrence of 
cramp took place for afew months. The 
patient went home much improved in 
general health and full of confidence in 
the curative resources of sanitary 
science judiciously applied. 

Case 4. This patient, like the preced- 
ing one, was a middle-aged and very 
delicate married lady. The cramps dif- 
fered only in their absence from the 
muscles of the back and in their shorter 
duration. Norubbing had been done,and 
there were no abrasions. Hot fomenta- 
tions gave prompt and perfect relief. 
No agency of any kind was used except. 
fomentations, as het as they could be 
used without scolding, applied to the 
whole length of the spinal column. 
This patient was subject to paroxysms of 
hysteria which were partially, but not 
perfectly, amenable to quiet, soothing 
manners in her attendants, and to di- 
version of her highly cultivated mind. 
Nothing is known of her further history. 

Case 5. A middle aged widow lady— 
a lifelong invalid; subject to attacks of 
neuralgia about the head, neck and 
shoulders. Appetite capricious ; bowels 
confined ; full of vivacity to-day and 
despondency to-morrow. She had been 
repeatedly drugged for other ailments. 
as well as for her attacks of neuralgia. 
This was before my heterodox ideas of 
medicine got possession of me. I pre- 
scribed Tr. Opii, and Tr. Opii acetas in 
full, then double and triple doses. I 
ordered podophyllin in full and then in 
double dose. It was inert till after 
many hours, when relief had followed a 
change of treatment. Comatose symp- 
toms from the excessive use of the 
opiates began to alarm. Ice water was 
brought and freely applied to head, chest 
and along the cervical and dorsal verte- 
bre. Prompt relief followed, and more 
anxiety about the opium tinctures and 
their narcotic effects than about the 
nerve pain took possession of doctor and 
nurses. After attacks were promptly 
checked by ice-water applications. 

J. 8. GALLOWAY, M.D. 








MODERN CLOTHING AND COMFORT. 


N an article that deals with the impro- 
prieties and incongruities of modern 
habits of dressing as exemplified by both 
men and women, Dr. Lucy Hall semi- 
humorously proposes an experiment with 
one of our nation’s ‘‘ wards” in the fol- 
lowing terms : 

‘* The best tests of the discomforts and 
inconveniences of our attire would be to 
take an untamed Indian of the plain and 
subject him to the adjustment upon his 
own person of the various articles worn 
by civilized men and women. In knick- 
erbockers, a flannel shirt, soft hat, long 
stockings and easy shoes, or a loose ten- 
nis or gymnastic dress, he would proba- 
bly find that existence still had charms 
for him. The conventional business suit 
of man with its hard hat, stiff collar, and 
unyielding shoes, would probably extort 
a few yells of agony. The suspenders 
would hurt,the coat would perhaps cramp 
and annoy, but life would be endurable 
to him. Then put him into the garb 
of woman—feeble, delicate, gossamer 
woman—into the tight corsets, which 
would jam his elastic ribs into his pen- 
dulous liver, his writhing stomach up 
against his wobbling heart and gasping 
lungs, his whole nutritive apparatus up, 
down, backward, sidewise, anywhere so 
that nineteen inches of steel and whalet 
bone should compass his twenty-fiveinch 
middle; add the dozen or more articles, 
with their aggregations of bands, strings, 
buttons, hooks, loops, clasps and pins, 
place about him zone after zone of tigh- 
bandages, from which are suspended 
dozens and dozens of yards of gathered, 
puckered, pleated and festooned material ; 
tilt his body all out of plumb by fastening 
under his heels a wooden peg two inches 
high, and crush his toes into the space of 
a guod-sized thimble; weigh him down 
with a long, heavy outside wrap; perch 
a bonnet upon his head, and stretch a 
dotted veil over his eyes; put his hands 
into tight kid gloves, and into these a 
pocket book and an umbrella ; then send 
him out for business or for pleasure on 
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a moderately wet morning or afternoon ; 
let him keep his long, flapping skirts, his 
shoes and his ankles dry and clean, his 
feathers and bangs in curl, and his tem- 
p2r unruffled. Then ask him when he 
gets back to you, if he lives to do so, 
which he would rather be—a lovely civil- 
ized woman or a howling savage—and 
see what he will say.” 

It may be assumed that in this vigor- 
ous manner Dr. Hall presents her pro- 
test against the canons of fashion. An- 
other woman who evidently feels an 
equal interest in the comfort and well- 
being of her sex, declares herself em- 
phatically ‘‘a rebel against skirts,” and 
says ‘‘there was war all through my 
girlhood between my mother and my- 
self over every inch she added to their 
length. Itmakes my head ache to think 
of all the petticoats I used to carry 
around—flannel, muslin, lace, and the 
rest—and of all the mud that would 
accumulate on their dripping flounces, 
and the big laundry bills. Atlast I grew 
desperate, and vowed never to wear an- 
other white skirt. Then came the bal- 
moral epoch. Worse still. They didn't 
show the dirt, which was rather a disad- 
vantage, for they were seldom or never 
washed in consequence, and that is any- 
thing but desirable in a garment you 
wear, even if it isn’t next to you. And, 
oh dear! how they did wind themselves 
around my legs in a high wind, so I 
could scarcely walk, and tripped and 
slipped into gutters and pools when I 
proposed to step over them! So I made 
up my mind that balmorals must go. 
Then I considered the Jenness-Miller 
divided skirt, but made up my mind it 
was only a make-shift after all, and 
would go flipperty-flop about my ankles 
just the same; sol skipped the divided 
skirt stage and leaped at once to free- 
dom, both literally and figuratively, in 
knickerbockers. Women talk about their 
emancipation and right of franchise, 
and quarrel for place on school-boards 
and civil offices, when they might have 
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a kind of liberty in the pursuit of happi- 
ness which none or all of these would 
ever convey, by gathering her petticoats 
into two rubber bands at the bottom. I 
am dressed more warmly as well as 
comfortably, than ever before, in a 
wool combination suit of underclothing, 
black cashmere knickerbockers, pleated 
smoothly into a deep, tight yoke at the 
waist, and, best of all, with actually two 


oo 


pockets in them that I won’t lose things 
out of. 

Of course, I am apt to retire when 
I investigate the contents of the 
pockets, but if I were caught at it I 
hardly think I’d makea much worse ex- 
hibition of myself than does the average 
woman whirling around after the pocket 
she can’t find, like a pussy cat after her 
own tail,” 





—_< 


TREATMENT OF CHOLERA WITH WATER. 


HE following is a translation of a 

letter of Pastor Wisliceny, of Holz- 

dorf, Germany, that was published in 

Der Naturarzt, of Berlin, last Sep- 
tember. 

In 1860 the cholera broke out in Qued- 
linburgh in very severe form. The medi- 
cine doctors were not able to meet the 
needs, and people died in great numbers. 
I had read J. H. Rausse’s book, ‘* Was- 
ser thut’s freilich,” [water certainly 
does it]}—which is written with great 
experience, spirit and acuteness—and 
in accordance with it had already made 
trials of water-cure on myself. The 
mortality in the town became so great 
that I could not remain quiet. I went 
into many houses and advised the use of 
water against the disease, and the entire 
disuse of medicine, as this could only 
operate injuriously, while water, on the 
contrary, brings great refreshment and 
separation of the products of the disease, 
in view of the fearful heat, and the terri- 
ble griping of the digestive apparatus. 
Thus I saved hundreds of persons-- 
children and grown-up, given upand 
not given up by the medicine doctor. 
Most of them I permitted todrink water 
only, and they were restored in a won- 
derful way. Many I put in whole packs 
wrung out of pleasantly warm or tepid 
water, and so caused them to sweat suf- 
ficiently. In this way thirst was awake- 
ned, and fresh water drank freely 
brought again into activity the functions 
of the alimentary canal, whereby soon 
relief and restoration were obtained. 


AsI the year before, in the neighbor- 
hood of Quedlinburgh, had cured many 
that were sick with trichinz, by means 
of the copius drinking of fresh water, 
and tepid bathing of the whole body, es- 
pecially the legs and feet, so now in the 
treatment of cholera I saw again the 
splendid effects of water application. 
And as I then in newspaper and circu- 
lar had attacked drugs, so did I the same 
with reference to the cholera in a circu- 
lar, and recommended all the sick 
to use water internally and externally. 
But no physician attacked me, as all 
felt their inability, and the public, in 
view of the fearful epidemic, had lost 
all confidence in medical treatment. 
One can not praise God sufficiently 
that He gave to the simple country- 
man, Vincenz Priessnitz, the talent to 
reveal the wonderful healing powers 
of common water, and that He, the 
great and all merciful God, has en- 
dowed water with such healing powers. 





+ 


To TrEaT A BLack Eyr.—An eye , 
that has suffered from an accident and 
shows more or less sanguineous infiltra- 
tion in the membranes and skin sur- 
rounding it, is likely to be an occasion 
of annoyance to the possessor, whoever 
he may be. Some fellows who indulge 
their incorrigible propensity to joke on 
all occasions, especially enjoy the op- 
portunity that a ‘‘ black eye” gives them 
forrudely facetious suggestions and 
raillery, and the more modest and in- 
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offensive the victim the rougher will be 
the treatment of this sort at the hands of 
his fun-loving acquaintances. This is 
one way in which it must be more dis- 
agreeable to havea black eye—than to 
suffer the facial blemish it occasions for 
a time. 

But whatever the cause, it is much de- 
sired by everybody that the congested 
tissues should be relieved as soon as 
possible, and the pigmentary deposit 
that makes the dark and livid color be 
prevented. We have found that im- 
mediate application of water as hot as 
itcan be borne not only subdues the 
congestion but prevents the deposit. 

In some of our cities there are people 
who advertise a sort of paint, which they 
claim will give a respectable appearance 


to one who has sustained some damage 
to his visual organ. The paint, how- 
ever, only covers the area of damage, 
and may not help toward curing the 
trouble. In one of our medical contem- 
poraries a recipe is given for black eyes 
that is much better. 

Take adrachm or so of the tincture, or 
a strong infusion, of capsicum ammon- 
ium, and mix it with an equal quantity 
of gum-arabic mucilage, and to this add 
a few drops of glycerine. This mixture 
should be painted over the bruised sur- 
face with a camel's-hair pencil and al- 
lowed to dry on, a second or third coat- 
ing being applied in order. If this be 
done as soon as the injury has been in- 
flicted, this treatment will invariably pre- 
vent the blackening of the bruised tissue. 





NOTES IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 





The Distinct Races of Man- 
kind.—M. de Quatrefages, the leading 
French ethnologist, in presenting the second 
part of his “ Introduction to the Study of 
the Human Races” to the Academy of Sci- 
inces, gave an interesting summary of his 
general conclusions with regard to the ori- 
gin and distribution of mankind. 

Neglecting minor differences, he estimates 
that there are no fewer than seventy-two 
distinct races in the human species. All 
these descend or branch off from three fun- 
damental types—the black, the yellow and 
the white—which had their origin at the 
great ventral mass of northern Asia, which 
is thus the cradle of mankind. Representa 
tives of these different types, and the races 
which sprang from them, are still to be 
found there. 

The whites appear to have originated on 
the west of the central mass, the yellows on 
the north and the blacks on the south. The 
whites extended westward and northward, 
giving birth to three secondary types, the 
Finnish, the Semitic and the Aryan, if we 
except the Allophyles, which form a sep- 
arate group. Their area of distribution is 
continuous, asis that of the yellows, because 


of the extensive land surface of the Eurasian 
continent. The yellows spread eastward 
and crossed into America. The whites and 
yellows checked or blended with each other, 
producing many varieties of man. The 
blacks, or negro type, which originated on 
the south of the central mass, were forced 
by the nature of the continent, and probably 
by the attacks of the whites and yellows, to 
go south into Africa, and east into the in- 
dian archipelago or Melanesia. 

The proto-Semites arrested their distribu- 
tion in the north of Africa, and the mixture 
of the two races gave rise to the negroid 
populations. In the centre and south of Af- 
rica the biacks continued in their ethnic 
purity until the infiltration of other races 
from Europe and the north of Africa in 
modern times. Those which remained in 
their original home became blended with 
the whites and yellows, giving rise to the 
Dravidian populations which pass by shades 
into the three fundamental types. 

As for the Allophyles, represented by the 
race of Cro-Magnon, ttey occupied parts of 
Europe and north Africa, from which they 
extended to the Canaries. The three funda- 
mental types also found themselves in Oce- 
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anica; the Allophylian whites occupying 
Polynesia, the blacks Melanesia, the yellows 
Malasia. Tae latter were, according to M. 
de Quatrefages, the last to come into the 
maritime world 

The peopling of America dates from the 
quarternary period, and is due to migrations 
of different types—Allophylic white and 
yellow blending with the local quarternary 
races, which also belonged to the yellow 
type. Europe, since the tertiary ages, has 
received only Allophylian whites, Finns and 
Aryans. The number of races now existing 
in a pure state is exceedingly restricted, if, 
indeed, there is a single one which can be 
accepted as such. 


A Typical Abandoned Farm.— 
I will try to describe one of the so-called 
abandoned farms which I recently passed 
in the town cof Wales, some five miles from 
the sea, which you can take as a good ex- 
ample of all the rest. I should not have 
mistrusted there had been a farm there had 
I not seen an old cellar stoned up with 
round cobble stones, in which was a chim- 
ney partly fallen in decay. The house and 
barn had burned. In front was a lot of old 
dead apple trees, where there had once 
been an orchard. There were visible signs 
where there had evidently once been a fence. 
There was a clump of birch and stunted 
vines where there had once been a pasture, 
and a stretch of waste where there had 
once been a cultivated field. The whole 
surface was a vast expanse of drifting sand. 
A grave yard was in sight, where the old 
settlers had been laid for their silent rest. 
The children (God help them), had fled to 
pastures new. Such is an abandoned farm, 
that has no taxable or selling value. Where- 
ever in all these New England States you 
may travel, when you find good, strong, clay 
loam soils, or deep alluvial river bottoms, 
there you will find neat and commodious 
farm buildings, and not labeled “‘ For Sale.” 
The proprietor lives on the premises, pros- 
perous, smiling and happy, 

JOSIAH MAOINTYRE. 
York county, Me. 


Ancient Remains and Old Tes- 
tament History.—Already Assyriolo- 
gists and Egyptologists have exhumed re- 
markable proofs of the historical credibility 
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of the Old Testament writings. Passages 
unconfirmed by previous knowledge, and 
dogmatically pronounced erroneous by con- 
findent critics, have been proved to be min- 
utely accurate. Every year supplies miss- 
ing links in the chains of proofs that the 
historical books of the Jews, considered as 
documents of merely human origin, are 
trustworthy not only in their general fea- 
tures, but in details. The Egyptian 
monuments make it clear that the story of 
the stay in Egypt, and of the exodus and 
desert wanderings, must have been written 
by a contemporary who was thoroughly 
familiar with the Egypt of thatday. Later 
discoveries give equal confirmations to other 
historical books — Judges, Samuel and 
Kings. Professor Sayce, an archeologist 
of high rank, has lately pointed out a new 
and interesting confirmation of the Jewish 
histories. A tablet recently exhumed in 
Upper Egypt contains a dispatch from the 
Governor of Jerusalem, not much after the 
time of Joseph, which speaks of the city of 
Jerusalem, and of a temple there to a deity 
called Morru (whose title was ‘‘ Mighty 
King”), the priesthood of which was not 
hereditary. Professor Sayce finds in this a 
complete correspondence with the story of 
Melchizedek. Other tablets found at the 
same place, and coming from the same 
source, contain incidental confirmations of 
the Scripture narratives that require some 
technical knowledge to be appreciated. 
Scholars will award them a very high value. 


Another Cement Recipe.—Dieter- 
rich states that a durable cement may be 
made by triturating eighty-five parts of 
litharge in warm mortar, with fifteen parts 
of boiled linseed oil until a uniform plastic 
mass results. From the same authority we 
quote the following : 


Parts 
IIIB oo occ ccc cestvcececece 20 
Asphalt (pulverized)............... 20 
Bisulphide of carbon.............- 50 
Oil of turpentine... ........ccce0 10 


Dissolve the gutta percha in the bisul- 
phide of carbon and the oil of turpentine, 
and then add the pulverized asphaltum. 
Should this be too thin for the particular 
purpose to which it is to be applied it can 
readily be evaporated down to the desired 
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consistence, care being to avoid the contact 
of the vapor with the flame, as it is highly 
inflammable. 


Charging tor Knowing How, 
“T paida bill the other day,” said a large 
manufacturer, ‘* without a murmur, simply 
because of the way it was worded, My en- 
gineer found that his hot water pump would 
not work, and after pottering at it for 
an hour concluded to send for a machinist. 
He bothered with it halfaday and con- 
cluded it must come apart. I was much 
annoyed, for that meant the stoppage of my 
factory fora long time. Before I gave the 
order to take it to pieces some one suggested 
that a neighboring engineer be sent for, as 
he was a sort of genius in the matter of ma- 
chinery. He came, and after studying the 
pump awhile he took a hammer and gave 
three sharp raps over the valve. ‘I reckon 
she'll go now,’ he quietly said, and putting 
on steam ‘she’ did go. The next day I re- 
ceiveda bill from him for $25.50. The price 
amazed me, but when I had examined the 
items I drew a check at once. The bill read 
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this way : Messrs. Blank & Co. Dr. to John 
Smith. ‘For fixing pump, 50 cents. For 
knowing how, $25.00. Had he charged 
me $25.50 for fixing the pump I should have 
considered it exhorbitant. But fifty cents 
was reasonable, and I recognized the value 
of knowledge, so I paid and said nothing.” 
Why should he not have charged for “know- 
ing how?” That's what the lawyer, the 
doctor, the civilengineer do. The mechani- 
cal expert's knowledge may cost just as 
much study and time. 


Bering, Not Behring.--When the 
ezar Peter the Great determined to send out 
an exploring expedition to ascertain whether 
Asia and America were united by land, he 
sclected to lead this expedition Captain Com- 
mander Ivan Ivanovich Bering. Bering, the 
son of Jonas Svendsen by his second wife, 
Anne Pedersditter Bering, and was born at 
Hlorsens, in Jutland, in the summer of 1681. 
All the Russian and Danish records agree as 
to the spelling of the family name ; both in 
Danish and in Russian it is Bering. His 
autograph is always written Bering. 








NEW YORK, 
May, 1891. 


THE SKULL OF MOZART? 


PARAGRAPHS have been going the 


rounds of the press, stating that the 


skull of Mozart has been recovered 
and its topograpical showings are incon- 
sistent with the phrenological idea of his 
musical development. A famous Ger- 
man anatomist, Prof. Hyrtl, has a skull 
in his possession which he is strongly 


impressed, from certain features of its 


history, is that of the great musical 
composer. 

Quoting the New York Tribune of 
Jan. 11 from an article taken from the 
London Standard, we have the state- 
ment, ‘‘phrenologists who have ex- 
amined it the skull], have doubted it, 
owing to the absence of all pecularities, 
which according to present theories, 
mark the existence of musical genius. 
But thesesavants were equally astonished 
when the remains of Beethoven were 
exhumed, to observe that the skull of 
that great master did not answer the 
expectations of the phrenological theo- 
ries. It was, in fact, rather a small 
skull and might have been supposed to 
belong to a man of restricted intellect 
rather than to a genius like the great 
master.” 

Careful examination of the history of 


the skull under consideration, it seems 
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to us, warrants the opinion that it is 
The 
upon 


not proven to be that of Mozart. 
evidence rests almost entirely 
statements of persons who do not furnish 
a sufficient amount of scientific authen- 
ticity. A ‘‘gardener’s son” afterward 
a grave digger, is the leading witness, 
and his word has its degree of haziness 
and improbability. Another ‘grave 
digger” is also one of the witnesses in 
the case who is reported to have found 
the skull in a cupboard and taking it 
home preserved it with much care until 
it was discovered by Prof. Hyrtl. Taken 
altogether the circumstances of the 
finding of the skull, and its keeping by 
people of no scientific culture for a gen- 
eration or more until it falls into the 
hands of an expert, are altogether 
obscure, in fact, quite too indefinite for 
the serious purposes that anthropologi- 
cal investigation demands. 

But assuming that Prof. Hyrtl has 
the true cranium of Mozart, are there 
such data indicated to warrant the 
floating statement thatthe phrenologists 
are in error with regard to his musical 
development? We answer No, directly. 
The statements found in the press are 
altogether too indefinite in this respect 
to be worth serious consideration. If 
this skull does not correspond to the 
known features of Mozart’s head in life, 
if it does not for the most part corres- 
pond with the accepted bust and portrait 
of the master, it iscertainly not authen- 
tic, for so far as the bust and portrait 
are concerned they certainly indicate a 
good degree of musical development, if 
not a large head. Here again, those 
who are unacquainted with cerebrology 
are very likely to make mistakes in 


their consideration of brain development. 
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It will be found, we think, that musi- 
cians as a class, have not large heads ; 
they may have good anterior develop- 
ment, the temporal region may be well 
filled out, but the head taken as a whole 
is not of a large order. It is not neces- 
sary for the special work of a musician 
that he should have a large general 
head. General development of brain, 
means of course, ample functional ac- 
tivity in all parts. All special occupa- 
tions, music particularly, when exclu- 
sively followed seem to direct the stress 
of brain activity to a certain area. 
Music is an wsthetic quality and there- 
fore chiefly an emotional element in the 
human organism. A writer of well- 
known ability in criticism says of it: 

‘*If pursued solely or as the chief 
interest or occupation, it becomes weak- 
ening to the other faculties, and disin- 
clines to more vigorous and manly pur- 
suits. I have never yet known and do 
not now remember ever to have heard 
of a deep and accurate thinker or a pro- 
found and notable scholar who was 
distinguished as a musician.” 

Beethoven had a broad forehead, the 
region of the musical centres was re- 
markably full. A portrait of Haydn 
shows a similar contour, not so marked 
certainly for the reason that Haydn 
and Beethoven differed materially in 
intellectual characteristics and in the 
peculiarities of their musical compo- 
sitions. 

But this note, however brief, should 
include another point. Professor Hyrtl 
is a phrenologist, according to the 
Vienna writer, and this being the case 
it does not seem likely that he would 
be inclined to exhibit or discuss a cran- 


ium that by its structure disproved in so 
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express a mauner, as is alleged iu this 
case, a principle of doctrine which he 
himself accepts. 


—__ <0 


LEIGH HUNT ON THE NOSE. 

THE English writers of the early part of 
this century do not appear to attach much 
importance to the significance of the 
nose as an indication of character. 
Leigh Hunt, for instance, says : 

‘‘The nose in general has the least 
character of any of the features. When 
we meet with a very small one we only 
wish it larger; when with a large one, 
we would fain request it to be smaller. 
lt is a feature generally to be described 
by negatives. It is of importance, how- 
ever, to the rest of the face. If a good 
nose will do little for a countenance 
otherwise poor, a bad one is a great in- 
jury to the best. An indifferent one is so 
common that it is easily tolerated. A 
large aquiline nose is bad. It trenches 
upon the other sex and requires all the 
graces of Aspasia to carry it off. Those, 
indeed, will cafry off anything. There 
are many handsome and even charming 
women with such noses; but they are 
charming in spite of them, not by their 
assistance. Painters do not give them 
to their ideal beauties. We do not im- 
agine angels with aquiline noses. Dig- 
nified men have them.” 

Opinion has undergone considerable 
change since Hunt’s day, for now those 
who make the features a study ascribe 


to the nose a high value, some consider- 
ing it second to no other feature as 
an index of disposition. Lavater's in- 
tuitive and somewhat fanciful reflections 
have been taken up and re-examined, 
and what of merit there is in them for 





the most part accorded, on the ground, 
however—we think it should be granted 
—-of such correspondences as have been 
demonstrated to exist between tempera- 
ment and nasal contour. Likeness of 
feature usually accompanies the heredity 
of character from a parent, but not nec- 
essarily. We have seen a strong Roman 
nose on a very amiable, inoffensive man, 
and that type of nose called acquisitive 
on a person exceptionally generous and 
frank. One may receive the nose, mouth 
and ear forms of one parent and the 
characteristic feeling and sentiment of 
the other parent whose facial contours 
are totally different. Yet there is some- 
thing, after all, in physiognomy, and we 
have but to get down to the underlying, 
genetic causes of organization to be able 
to interpret its warnings. Thought, feel- 
ing, lie back of the changing expression 
of face as produced by muscular action; 
so there is an influence in the vital es- 
sence lying back of physical growth that 
determines the development and form of 
the settled or rigid parts of the body. 


—_—s 0—__ 


A “BRAINY” SOCIETY. 

Some interest has been shown by 
correspondents of the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL in a recently organized society 
or ‘‘commission” having for its chief 
purpose the examination of the brains 
of distinguished men after death. This 
movement owes its origin largely to a 
well-known physician of Philadelphia, 
and the plan of operation as far as it has 
been formulated encourages the expec- 
tation that results of a trustworthy na- 
ture will be obtained. 

Post-mortem examinations of the cra- 
nial contents are usually made for the 
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purpose of confirming if possible a diag- 
nosis of some pathological lesion that 
might have caused or contributed to 
death. Rarely is it that a physician takes 
the time to look into those differences of 
structure that have their mental analo- 
gues, or correspondences. In fact such 
work required time, and can not be 
hastily done. The interest shown by 
some specialists in the motor or muscle 
centres has increased greatly our know- 
ledge of the brain's anatomy, and the 
position taken by some anthropologists 
with regard to a criminal type of de- 
velopment has had some effect in 
drawing attention to the possibilities of 
defective development as affecting men- 
tal expression or individual character. 
Thus we have side-lights that are help- 
ful toward demonstrations of localized 
mental function; but largely ex parte 


in their differentiation. A company of 
physicians and students in science of 


broad experience and liberal views who 
are inclined to take up the matter of 
brain study for the determination of the 
theory that structure and development 
bear a more or less constant relation to 
mental manifestation, and with a definite 
life history at command will carefully 
measure and com pare the brain parts 
and set down their findings in definite 
array, should obtain satisfactory results. 

We are informed, by a correspondent 
who is personally interested in the mat- 
ter, that already a considerable number 
of eminent persons in this country and 
abroad have approved the undertaking 
and promised their brains (in a figurative 
and literal sense) for use in promotion of 
the objects of the society so that the pros- 
pect establishment is 
assured. 


of successful 


A POLITICAL POINTER.--Our political 
managers should be careful how they 
treat the workingman. He is growing 
more intelligent year after year, and so 
becoming more conscious of his power 
as acitizen. In Oswego his power was 
illustrated not long since. There a cer- 
tain type of partizanship has been usually 
successful at the polls, and when the 
other side nominated a young black- 
smith as its candidate for mayor, a lead- 
ing newspaper sneered at the choice, in 
its loftiness designated the man as the 
‘‘leather apron” candidate. This fling 
aroused the indignation of Oswego’s 
workingmen, and combining under the 
extemporized banner in the form of a 
leather apron, they elected the black- 
smith by the largest majority ever given 
for mayor in that lake city. ‘‘A man’s 
a man for a’ that.’’ 


—--—--— +. @~« —---- - 


A ‘rruta that needs repetition over and 
and over again in this age of moral skeptic- 
ism is that, effort at self-control, resolutely 
kept up will modify a restless, uneven 
nature, and in time attain a good degree 
Most of the 


cranky, ill-adjusted people we meet have 


of evenness and balance. 


made little effort to improve themselves, 
and so tended to become more and more 
and the 


out-of-sorts with themselves 


world. Power of self-control certainly 
comes through earnest determination, and 
unless the person is actually’ diseased or 
defective in nervous constitution it can 
be obtained in a great degree and be a 
The trouble with 


many prople who would like to be in a bet- 


source of much comfort. 


ter mental condition, is that they are disin- 
clined to the serious work that is indispens- 
able to secure it. 
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{- fur ff orrespondents 


Questions oF ‘GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

ALways write your full name and address plain- 
ly. If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
full name and address also. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL cases, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor in the professional capacity of a phy- 
sician will also receive his early attention. 





Sproat Examinations--Mrcxei.—It is 
better to have examinations of the urine 
made by a physician acquainted with urina- 
lysis who lives in your neighborhood. To 
send specimens a hundred miles or more in- 
volves a delay that necessarily affects the 
result and renders the examination less 
valuable than it would be if made where 
the patient lives. In kidney troubles such 
examinations are very important for obtain- 
ing anything like a correct knowledge of the 
disease. 

In regard to the pains in the abdomen you 
speak of, it would be impossible to say any- 
thing of a definite character, so many con- 
siderations enter into their production. Only 
acareful personal examination will supply 
the necessary data. We should advise you 
to get the best advice accessible, anc not to 
put off the matter. The description you 
give suggests a local peritonitis, or some 
mesenteric inflammation, or possibly an ob- 
scure hernia. 

On BeavTiryIne THE Hanps—Question.— - 
Will the editor be kind enough to advise a 
girl reader how to make her hands look 
better? They are so red and puffy looking 
often that she is really ashamed of them.— 
Titty. 


fur fentorial Pure >: 


Answer.—We think that some regard to 
the good looks of one’s hands is creditable, 
whether the owner be man or woman. Well 
kept hands show order, neatness, retine- 
ment, and some time must be spent every 
day in the hand toilette if the best results are 
to be expected. Diet has much todo with 
the appearance of the hands, for eating too 
much or the constant use of food that is too 
rich with carbon or waste matters will load 
the blood and produce a venous distension 
in the extremities that appears in the hands 
as a discoloration of the skin, a blotchy, 
bluish redness that is far from inviting. 
Tight sleeves also prevent free circulation, 
and to a degree close-fitting bracelets and 
rings have a like effect. The circulation of 
the blood may be naturally slow, and unless 
there is some constitutional disease at its 
source, exercise, deep breathiug, systematic 
bathing and hygiene will improve the blood 
moverent and so render the blood distribu- 
tion more uniform throughout the body, 
and reduce the turgescence in the extremi- 
ties. A good oatmeal soup with soft warm 
water used when washing the hends will 
tend to make the skin smooth and soft. At 
night a mixture of equal parts of glycerine, 
lemon juice and rose water applied to the 
surface with a sponge once or twice a week, 
or rubbing the backs with a slice of lemon 
will tend to whiten them. 


Dirrerences 1N Nervous Srapiriry—A. 
L. G@.—Your observations are in the main 
correct. Temperament has much to do with 
the exhibition of nervous constitution. 
Some are very sensitive to their surround- 
ings, and so a prey to anything that annoys 
or frets. Others are apparently clothed ina 
skin that has little feeling, and their eyes 
and ears are little affected by surroundings. 
The manner in which one lives has much 
to do with his irritability. Hence, those 
who are in a high degree excitable by nature 
should adapt their every-day habits to an 
endeavor to reduce the characteristic; they 
should avoid, as far as possible, those things 
that disturb the nervous economy, and make 
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it one of their principal objects to build up 
a robust physique. Discipline or training 
of the mind has a work to doin such cases. 
Vecerarians—S. O.— Your skepticism 
with regard to the practice of vegetarianism 
by any one as a rule of living does not 
surprise us, surrounded as you have always 
been by flesh eaters. We know personally 
several persons who have forgotten, if they 
ever knew, the taste of flesh. The Shakers 
are largely vegetarians, and there are other 
societies or budies of people in different 
parts of the United States who never touch 
the flesh of any animal or bird as an article 
of food, some considering it sinful to kill 
animals for the purpose of eating them. Dr, 
Ross, the eminent teacher and physician, of 
Toronto, Canada, a large-bodied man, as 
well as big-brained, and one of the most ac- 
tive spirits we ever met, has not touched 
‘‘meat” for upward of thirty years. The 
well known Mark Trafton, writer and cler- 
gyman, says ina recent letter: ‘‘ For eight 
or nine years past I have eaten no flesh of 
dead animals. For many years I bave eaten 
whole wheat or Graham bread. My break- 
fast is the principal meal for the day—two 
soft-boiled eggs, a saucer of oatmeal, mush, 
bread, and one cup of coffee. My dinner is 
bread, a slice or two, a cup of weak tea; at 
night, a half a pint of milk and a slice of 
of bread. I hardly know, from any sensa- 
tion, whether I have eaten or not. I have 
gained in weight, and suppose, unless some 
accident befall me, or I slip into some indis- 
cretion, I shall be at last a centenarian.” 
MeEnrori1aL Bureau—M. L. 8.—Y ou write 
us that you sent an essay for the prize some 
weeks since and ask us if we received it. 
Some days we get half a dozen. Each has 
a nom de plume or a fictitious name, and 
the real name is sealed up. We do not re- 
member, but presume that your article 
reached us, but it would take half a day’s 
time to look itup. Several have sent “‘ prize 
essays,” and a weck later write to ask us if 
they have drawn the prize. We are re- 
ceiving the competitive articles every day, 
and when frost comes we shall begin to 
have them read; and when we get the de- 
cision of the judges as to the best we shall 
open the sealed envelope connected with it 
and report to the writer and pay the prize. 
The best may have come; and the very 
last one may draw the prize—who knows? 


Gai tice Fu 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred 














Modern Speculation With a 
Hint.—We live in an age of resplendent 
light, and in a nation that leads the world 
in all that pertains to a great civilization 
but we are confronted by agencies that have 
been operating for thousands of years in the 
darkest places of the earth, and which, if 
acquiesced into, would lead this great nation 
to repeat the history of the great empires of 
antiquity. After about nineteen hundred 
years of progress in Christianity, during 
which time it has been subjected to the 
most trying ordeals, the announcement of 
‘* The Coming Christianity,” or ‘‘ The New 
Christianity,” receives only a secondary 
consideration by those that know what 
Christianity is. 

Science and revelation are closely related, 
and throw light upon each other. The 
author of revelation piled the rocks, and 
geology unfolds their mysteries. The 
author of revelation created man with his 
stupendous powers of mind, and science 
unfolds to some extent the mysteries of his 
wonderful organization. The heathen had 
only the light of reason and conscience, but 
these could not ensble him to arrive at a 
true knowledge of God. Surrounded as he 
was by powerful superhuman forces, he 
concluded that the universe was God, or 
that God was the soul of the universe, and 
thus in his imagination divested the deity 
of unity and personality and laid the 
foundation for the idolatry of all ages, and 
inaugurated the doctrine of pantheism, 
which has flowed in devious channels down 
through the ages till its turbid waters have 
washed the shores of many lands, and its 
waves have broken over this Christian land 
of ours. 

Science is exact, and its conclusions are 
yielded by nature in answer to critical in- 
vestigation, and for the want of demonstra- 
tration many scientific empirics betake 
themselves to the vagaries of intuition or 
the fancies of a morbid imagination. The 
question arises, Will intuition furnish re- 
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liable evidence on those problems con- 
tinually rising before us? With a sufficient 
stock of knowledge and the premises well 
established it aids in forming a correct con- 
clusion, but with fanatics who have their 
hobbies greatly at heart everything they see 
or hear becomes evidence pointing to their 
conclusions. 

There is a growing tendency among the 
nations of the earth to look for the coming 
of a Golden Age, and the aspirations of man, 
aided by his vivid imagination, picture its 
transcendent glories as being within the 
limits of his possibilities. This is very 
reasonable both from an intellectual and a 
Christian stand-point. Great attainments 
lie out before us in the future, but we should 
know in what direction to look for them. 
Many new-fangled cults spring out of the 
darkness of the past and agitate the world 
for a time and disappear like bubbles on the 
rippling stream, and soon are numbered 
with the things that were. The Golden Age 
will not come by returning and repeating 
the dark ages of the world, but it will dawn 
upon the earth by a development of what is 
already begun, by building upon ‘‘the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets,” 
and by a8 collatural intellectual development 
which is the outgrowth of a Christian 
civilization. 

When men depend upon an inflamed 
imagination and enter upon its domain, 
what vagaries can be conceived of that it will 
not picture upon their minds? Itis by the 
belief of the truth that men are to be saved ; 
and the possible attainments conditioned 
upon faith are great; but the conceptions of 
a morbid imagination outside of the domain 
of truth are not made true by being be- 
lieved. It is safest to invest theological 
and scientific problems from a Christian 
stand-point, for Christianity is the centre 
around which all other truths cluster, and 
it is the stand-point from which we may go 
out to explore the realms of universal 
science. Inspiration interrogates us with 
this question, ‘‘Canst thou by searching 
find out God?” The peasant may know 
God, while the philosopher gropes in his 
darkness, and revises his system over to 
find hiraself still in the darkness that covers 
the earth. 

There is too much theorizing to find a 
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scientific Christianity, one by which man 
realize independence of God, who is to be 
sought by faith that works by love. There 
has been so much conflict among opposing 
factions along on these lines that we are led 
to believe that they are all toa great extent 
wrong. ‘‘ There is too much pharisaical 
philanthropy and too little of that simple 
philosophy whose principles are to be reap 
in kindly acts. Those who do all the good 
they can, not those who content themselves 
by speculating on the good that might, 
could or should de done, are the true lights 
of the age. Follow them, emulate them and 
leave metaphysical wranglers to fight out 
their battles as best they can. The problems 
that perplex the dreamers of the world the 
workers solve.” D. N. CURTIS. 


Practical Value of Pbtrenol- 
ogy.—For the best music teacher I ever 
had, I am entirely indebted to Phrenology. 

At the age of twenty-one the gentleman 
referred to was a baker. A phrenological ex- 
aminer, whom he consulted, advised him to 
adopt the profession of music. He sang de- 
lightfully, and gave instruction on several 
instruments, playing them himself. He was 
professor of music in a well-known institu- 
tion for the education of young men, and 
also had all the private pupils he could teach 
up to the time of his final illness. His 
eminent success he ascribed to the change 
consequent on receiving the phrenological 
advice noted above. M. L. 0. 


PERSON AL. 


Dr. Howarp Crossy, the distinguished 
leader of moral reform in New York city, 
died of pneumonia after a brief illness 
March 29 last. For scholarship, nobility of 
character, devotion to the cause of Christian 
truth and resolute conflict with the abettors 
of vice and crime, he had no sup<rior in 
American society. All who love order, 
purity and sincerity deplore his loss. He 
was sixty-five years of age. 

P. T. Barnum, the ‘ great showman,” 
died on the 7th of April. He was in his 
eighty-first year, and probably one of the 
best known men in America, having been in 
the museum, circus, menagerie and other 
lines of popular amusement for over forty 
years, and an active worker to the last. 
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Mrs. A. H. Perrine, of Randall county, 
Alabama, owns and managesa plantation in 
the heart of the negro belt, and gets aloug 
most successfully with the colored people. 
Last year she cleaned six hundred bales of 
cotton, attending to the engine herself. She 
personally superintends all the work on the 
place. 


—_——_ 
UA ( Pibrarp. 
— ; 
In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way te 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. “ 
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Gop Reign —Lay Sermons. By Edward 
Reynolds Roe, M. D., 16mo, pp. 186. Laird 
& Lee, Chicago. 

While we are reminded of the excellent 
series of “‘ Lay Sermons ” by Prof. Huxley, 
in perusing this volume, we note that the 
spirit of Dr. Roe’s reasoning is thoroughly 
pervaded bya vein of religious sentiment 
that does not appear anywhere as an affec- 
tation, but as the expression of convicted 
feeling. The treatmeut of the topics em- 
braced under the general title is, neverthe- 
less, evidently that of a scientific observer. 
The many contested questions of the day, 
like Creation, evolution, nature of man, 
spirit, mind, the Divine overruler, etc., are 
those discussed in as broad a sense as a 
liberal yet earnest thinker who values evi- 
dences, of whatsoever nature they may be, 
may be expected to exhibit. We think that 
people of religious leanings, of faith, will 
find profit in reading a book of this sort. 
The writer has been a close student of 
science, including the phrenological system 
of mind, and shows more than average 
capacity in critical discrimination and gen- 
eralization. So good a book should have a 
good index and chapter headings. 


Fru Da@man’s Son.—A Survivor of the 
‘‘Danmark.” By Julia McNair Wright, 





author of ‘‘ The Captain’s Bargain,” etc., 

16mo, pp. 848. Published by The Na- 

tional Temperance Society, New York. 

In the hero of this new book by the 
prolific writer of temperance tales named 
in the above title we have presented “ a 
valiant little gentleman worthy of Artbur’s 
accola !e-—-a nineteenth century Sir Gala- 
had,” and a very pleasing story of the little 
gentleman is made out. In its course we 
are given pictures of Danish home life that 
are limned with that fidelity that suggests 
the attentive traveler in the little country 
that once held the key to the Baltic, or else 
one who has been an apt scholar of the 
books that furnish truthful readings of the 
worthy Danes. The miserly Uncle Kars and 
Castle Famine can not but elicit the read- 
er’s contempt, while Gerda is a conceit that 
wins on acquaintance, and is certainly most 
creditable to the imagination of the author. 
The loss of the “ Danmark” is well de- 
scribed, and its pathetic incidents are 
mingled with so many humorous allusions 
that smiles become more natural than tears. 
We consider this book an improvement on 
the class of stories commonly issued by the 
National Temperance Society, and heartily 
commend it. 


Everypay EriquetTe. A manual of Good 
Manners. By Louise Fiske Bryson. 18 
mo, pp. 147. New York. W. D. Kerr. 
The conclusions of personal observation 

and experience, and of the study of authori- 
ties in good manners are crystallized in this 
little book. The lady author has sought to 
make it, too, a little classic, for she con- 
cludes her studies with a list of the sources 
of much of the data that are pleasantly 
collated in the pages. Good manners are 
essential to refinement and have an im- 
portant bearing on health, and they who 
would be conformed to the best forms of 
demeanor must study the essential princi- 
ples of courtesy in speech and action. Good 
nature is a noble element in character, but 
its best expression is obtained only in asso- 
ciation with politeness and that delicacy 
which considers the feelings of others. The 
study of human nature is involved in good 
manners, as is clearly enough shown in the 
course of this practical and useful little 
manual. 
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Tue Internationa Mrpioat ANNuAL and 
Practitioner's Index for 1891. Edited by 
P. W. Williams, M.D., assisted by thirty- 
eight collaborators— European and Ameri- 


can. 8Svo., 600 pages. Llustrated. Price, 
$2.75. E. B. Treat, publisher, New 
York. 


This volume ccunts nine in the series of 
the yearly issues, and is the largest that the 
enterprising publisher has given to medical 
literature. To say that it isa valuable ad- 
aition to the library of the physician who 
would keep at the front of medical progress 
is to say as little as one can. Asa resume 
of medical treatment it is specially devoted 
to new processes and new methods, in both 
therapeutics and surgery, the editor and his 
collaborators having carefully gleaned from 
all departments in the rapidly expanding 
demands of general and special medicine. 
The contents are divided into four parts, 
viz.: 

Part I. embracing New Remedies and a 
Review of the Therapeutic Progress of the 
Year. 

Part II, Special Articles on Diagnosis , 
Deformities of the Hand, and their Diagnos- 
tic value in Nerve Lesions; the character of 
the Sputum as an aid to Diagnosis. 

Part IIL is given to the consideration of 
New Treatment; and it is a retrospect of 
the year’s work, with numerous original 
articles by eminent authorities. 

Part [V.—and last part 
miscellaneous articles, such as recent Im- 
provements in Sanitation ; Concerning Cli. 
matology and Hygeine ; Alcoholic Inebriety, 
and the results of Asylum Treatment; Im- 
provements in Pharmacy; Books of the 


is made up of 


Year, etc. 

Several colored illustrations contribute in- 
terest to the text; for us the plates accom- 
panying the paragraphs on brain surgery 
have an importance ,that will be, shared by 
all neuralgists. These indeed, 
we need not say, mark the greatest ad- 
diagnosis and 


studies, 
vancement in modern 
surgery. 

A word should be added concerning the 
spirit of liberality that pervades the discus- 
sions on treatment, a feature in itself to be 
expected in a work that is professedly ex- 
pository of improved methods. , 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


[May 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


KNowL_epGk--A monthly magazine of a 
Cyclop dic nature, purposing to take ac- 
count of matters fresh and current in all 
departments. April number. John B. 
Alden, New York. 


Tne Revation or Lire Insuranok to Ine- 
Briety. By T. D. Crothers, M. D., editor 
of Journal of Inebriety, ete. 

This reprint of a valuable paper that was 
read before the American Association for 
the Study and Cure of Inebriety, December 
10, 1890, should be read by all who are con- 
cerned in life insurance. It has points that 
the managing officers of our life companies 
should take into consideration. 


Tue Cuimate oF THE Eastern Snore or 
MARYLAND, considered with reference to 
its sanative and curative influence in pul- 
monary consumption and other diseases. 
By C. W. Chancellor, M. D., secretary of 
the Maryland Board of Health, ete. From 
A. P. Sharp, Baltimore, Md. 


Reapines AND Recrratrions, No.8 <A new 
and choice collection of articles in prose 
and verse, for schools and all temperance 

Edited by Miss L. Penny. 

New York: National Temperance Society. 


organizations. 


Book Rrvigws ann Norgs.—-Publications 
by Bourinot, Dawson, Fiske, Gide, Hos- 
mer, Hurd, Howell, Loche, Nitobo, 
Polloch, Reeve. Reprinted from annals 
of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. January, 1891. 

NINETRENTH ANNUAL Report of the Society 
for the Prevention of Crime, 1889. With 
so vigorous and earnest a president we 
do not wonder that this society has done 
so much excellent work in New York 
city, despite the combined opposition of 
liquor dealers and political bosses. 


Ninto Bienniat Revorr of the Trustees, 
Superintendent and Treasurer of the IIli- 
nois Southern Hospital for the Insane. 
July 1, 1891. Received from the Superin- 
tendent, Dr. E. B. Elrod. 


Among the stated causes of the insanity 
of the patients sunstroke, epilepsy, grief. 
heredity, ill-health and intemperance are 
most conspicuous. 























HIGHEST AWARDS 
ves EVERYWHERE! 


London, Paris, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Sydney, 
Melbourne, Santiago, Adelaide, 
—e &c. 


- PEARS’ Soap, 


Established JOO years, and from the world’s first great 
Exhibition in [85] down to its last in Edinburgh. (Gold 
Medal, September, [890 ) it has, im every instance, 
obtained the Highest Medals and Diplomas 


at the disposal of the Judges; a series cf achievements without 

















precedent amongst Exhibitors of any class of goods whatever 


—of those awards Messrs. PEARS hold no fewer than 
Twenty. 


—_ As at each Exhibition the jury is composed, on ~- 
an average, of more than five of the 


CHIEF EXPERTS OF THE WORLD 


(Analysts or Soapmakers), 


these Awards represent the concensus of 
opinion of over 


100 of the World's iene Authorities | 


Insist on having Pears’ Soap. Substitutes are sometimes 
recommended by druggists and shopkeepers for the sole pur- 
pose of making more profit out of you. 












OUR NEW DEPARTURE. 


The - Science - of - Health - Library. 


Published Monthly at 25 cents a Number; or $2.50 a Year. 


N this New Liprary Series will be published a number of practical 

Hand Books relating to Health and Physical Culture. Each number 
will be complete in itself and relating to some subject of general interest. 

No. 1.—THe Hycienic Home Coox Book, deals with the healthful 
and palatable preparation of food. 

The numbers to follow will consider 

“How to Live in Summer, Including Vacation Hints.” 

*“ Consumption; Its Prevention and Treatment by the Swedish Movements.” 

“The Hygiene of Sleep; Its Importance and How to Promote It,” 

“ Catarrh; Its Cause, and Treatment with Hygienic Agencies.” 

These and other oubjunts will be considered by experts. 


Tue Sete Culture LiBrary. 


Published Monthly, 25 cents a Number, $2.50 a Year. 








HIS new serial will be published monthly, and, as its title 
indicates, will be devoted to works on Self Culture. 

Number 1 will contain a reprint of the popular hand- 
book, How to Write, A Manual of Composition and Letter 
Writing, which is the best work of its kind ever published. This 
will be followed by “ How to Talk,” “ How to Behave,” “ How to 
Do Business,” works on Memory, Self Culture, and other prac- 
tical and important topics. 





A number of works that have only been sold in cloth 
binding will now be offered at popular prices and placed within 
the reach of all. 


All orders should be addressed to 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 
775 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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